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VARIA 


READINGS OF POETRY 


E have had several opportunities during the past few months of 
attending public readings of poetry ; we must admit ourselves on 
all occasions disappointed. Mr Alexander Watson’s recital of ‘‘ The 
Everlasting Mercy” at the Little Theatre was hailed by the united 


Press in a ringing chorus of praise. Certainly his enunciation is clear, 


his elocution excellent, and his voice splendidly controlled; yet it was 
not ‘‘ The Everlasting-Mercy’”’ he gave us, but rather a demonstration 
of his own powers, using ‘“‘ The Everlasting Mercy.” as a medium. 
In the same way, Miss Nora Clarke at the Steinway Hall made herself 
throughout the sole element of importance in her recital. While fully 
realizing the difficulties of self-repression, particularly in the situation of 
sole occupant of a public platform, we cannot but think that the whole 
training of the actor or reciter is adapted to impede rather than to 


promote the enjoyable reading or recitation of good poetry. Given 


the two essentials of good pronunciation (which may be learnt better 
through singing than through elocution lessons) and an instinctive 


feeling for rhythm, we can think of no gifts or acquired skill that can be of 


advantage. Facial expression and gesture, such as the actor may be 
obliged to practise, serve rather to obscure than to elucidate the 
beauties of poetry. The reader must love the poem far better than him- 
self, and the idea of poetry than that of self-revelation. For these 
reasons poetry is, unfortunately, more often well read in the privacy of 
small circles than by trained persons in public. We are searching for 
good readers, and would ask all those who are in accord with our con- 
victions to present themselves at the Poetry Bookshop with a view to 
forming a nucleus for future co-operation. , We are frequently asked to 


send readers into the provinces ; we hope later to organise informal — 


readings in the country ; we would like the practice of reading or speak- 


ing poetry to be adopted everywhere on all occasions without reserve or 


modesty. Let us hope that the encouraging support accorded to the 
Poetry Bookshop Readings may lead through a gradual pfocess of 
development into the realization of some of our objects. — 
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KEATS CORRIGENDA 


HE classic English poets abound in doubtful and alternative 
readings, which it is the business of editors and commentators to 


discover and discuss. Keats has been by no means neglected in this — 


way, but here are two curious cases of uncertainty as to the inten- 
tion of the poet which have been brought to our notice by Mr Edward 
Thomas, and are now, so far as we are aware, for the first time 
pointed out. 

Most men, if they were asked to write down the two concluding lines 
of the Ode on a Grecian Urn, would either use no inverted commas or 
put them at the beginning and at the end. But all editions print the 


lines thus : 
‘Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty ”—that is all 


Ye know on earth and all ye need to know. 


Thus the urn is made to utter the five first words, and Keats, 
becoming a showman, turns and recommends his wares to the world. 
It is unlikely that Keats meant to appear in this character. It is 
more likely that the inverted commas were accidentally misplaced, 


or survived, as they now appear, from an earlier version. 


Not many men perhaps read more than once the sonnet, On Leaving 
Some Friends at an Early Hour, in Keats’ first volume. If they did, 


they would before now have questioned the meaning, or the truth to 


the poet’s meaning, of the second line of these three: 


And let there glide by many a pearly car, 
Pink robes, and wavy hair, and diamond jar, 
And half-discovered wings, and glances keen. 


What is a ‘‘diamond jar”? Is it a jar made of diamonds, or a jar 
containing diamonds? In either case it can hardly be in place here. 


If anything of diamond be in place here, it must be something connected 


with the figures in the cars, and something that is naturally mentioned 
after hair or before wings. Is it possible that Keats meant to use 
‘diamond tiar,” and that ‘‘ tiar” was written obscurely over or through 
some earlier word rhyming with “car”? There may be other likelier 
words than “‘tiar,” but hardly one less likely than “jar.” 
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MR POEL’S “ HAMLET” 


T is probably because many people over-emphasize the value of a 
fact in art that others by reaction say a fact is positively harmful. 
They call Mr Poel a pedant, for instance, because at his recent most 


interesting ‘“‘ Hamlet” at the Little Theatre he made the Queen sit | 


above Claudius in assembly, with reference to Elizabeth and Leicester, 
and the original mode of producing the play. A mere insistence on 
Queen Elizabeth would be pedantic; a mere determination to keep 
close to the facts of early Shakespearean production would not take us 
far. But with these, Mr Poel’s conscious processes, we have nothing 
_ to do, so let us leave him his method in peace. That method is good 
for him ; it stirs, not hampers his imagination. The test is whether 
a man of zsthetic sense, not thinking of Elizabeth, would be held by 
Mr Poel’s Shakespeare’s Queen ; certainly he would so be held; the 
test from text to performance is what counts. It was, of course, not a 
complete Hamlet, but we were not given the soliloquies of Hamlet and 
the madness of Ophelia and nothing else. Other things were illuminated 
instead, the play-scene, the tragedy of the Queen as a human woman. 
Again, the duel and the slaughter at the close were not merely 
not ridiculous, though one instant was banal, but they took rank 
as a vivid, poetic conclusion to the drama. These, and many 
others similar, are little things perhaps; but they have rarely been 
done with appropriateness before. And what did we lose? Mr Poel 
and Mr Percy gave us no oak tree planted in a vase, nor soul 
greatly at war with gods, but very simply a man not equal to 
his work, pathetic, beaten. Much of Mr Percy’s acting was repugnant, 


for he refined on the power within him, but he died beautifully, groping 


for the kingly chair, and his work was never literal. One thing the 


critics should have considered. A performance whose dialogue is vital 


always stimulates more readily in one a desire for absolute perfection 
than one we can ignore. Often Mr Poel’s production irritated ; at His 
Majesty’s one is simply bored. Mr Poel, who will contradict his own 
theories so delightfully in practice, should be glad that he was slated ; 
and he deserves credit for a ghost sufficient, one that did not make his 
speech ridiculous by being visible, and when visible did not mar the 


dignity of his unsubstantial form by speech. 7 
LEONARD INKSTER 
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WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 


N January 18th a company of poets journeyed to Newbuildings 

Place, Sussex, to make a presentation to Mr Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. The committee—W. B. Yeats, Sturge Moore, John Masefield, 
Victor Plarr, Frederic Manning, Ezra Pound, F. S. Flint, and Richard 
Aldington—had intended to give a dinner in London in Mr Blunt’s 
honour, but he preferred to receive them at his home. Each of the 
above-mentioned poets placed a copy of one of his poems in the carved 


marble reliquary which was made by the sculptor, Gaudier Brzeska, 
for presentation to Mr Blunt. The following verses of address were 


also read :— | 
WILFRID BLUNT. 


‘* Because you have gone your individual gait, 
Written fine verses, made mock of the world, 
Swung the grand style, not made a trade of art, 
Upheld Mazzini and detested institutions ; 


“We, who are little given to respect, 
_ Respect you, and having no better way to show it 
Bring you this stone to be some record of it.” 


Mr Blunt made an informal speech by way of acknowledgment. He 


said that he felt, to a certain extent, an impostor. He had never really. 


been a poet. He had written a certain amount of verse, but only when 
he was down on his luck and had made mistakes either in love or 


politics or in some branch of active life. He did not publish a single 


verse with his name until he was forty-three. When he had received 


their flattering invitation he had at first been rather puzzled, and 
wondered whether it was from some of his horsey friends or from his 
political admirers. When he found it was for his poetry he was all the 


more flattered and astonished. 

Mr W. B. Yeats made a fitting reply, in which he spoke with some 
horror of the Victorian era, and observed that he and the others present 
admired Mr Blunt's work largely because it was not Victorian, because 
it contained the real emotions and thought of a human being and not 
the abstract sentiments of an abstract personage, The Victorian BARD. 
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MICHAEL FIELD 


HE traits of a current literary fashion are difficult to note, yet 

after ten, twenty, or one hundred years they become obvious to 
every fool. Young minds, as well as those ageing, are subject to this 
form of illusion. No man commerces with vital worth, freed from local 
and temporary irrelevancies, save by training himself to question 
generally accepted judgments. Twenty-six years ago poetical dramas 
began to appear which were hailed as the strikingly virile and mature 
work of some unknown young man, Michael Field—the discovery that 
he was actually two ladies, Miss Bradley and Miss Cooper, only 


enhanced the enthusiasm of Browning, but silenced that of a chorus — 


of reviewers. The best way of praising poetry is to quote it. 


QUEEN ELINoR. You’re old to think of love: when you were young 
You thought not-of it. 


Kinc HENRY. | I embraced your lands, 
Not you. 
QUEEN ELINOR. Plantagenet, you wronged yourself 
As you had made the day and night your foe, 
And roused 


The violated seasons to confer 

Each his peculiar catastrophe 

Of death and pestilence. I'll shatter you 

As nature shatters—you as impotent 

As the uprooted tree to lash the earth 

That flings its griping roots out to the air 

And plants its burgeoned summits in the soil. 
Embraced my lands! Ah, I forget myself, 

The loveless are insensate to pressage ; — 

’Tis in calamity’s harsh stubble field 

They learn to suffer. I'll be harvester, 

And sickle your ripe joys. Embraced my lands! 
Had you embraced me, I had borne you fruit 

Of soft-fleshed children. Hug the progeny 

Of your stony lust, and curse me! [ Zxiz. | 


Kinc HENRY. She forgets, 
| _ When she is gone—dear bliss !—the thought of her 
Lies not a stinking corpse about my heart. 
_ The loved or loathed may haunt us. Who oppress 
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Are mortal in remembrance ; having passed, 
As sultry day that kept the air in bond, 
. They leave us breathing free. How beautiful 
To have the mind a solitude for love ! 
Mine’s clamorous as a camp—one silken tent 


Close-curtained, secret . . . Rosamund. 
| — fair Rosamund Act I, Scene III. 
+ Rapid and bold, the play is hardly anywhere less rich. Edith 1 
Cooper, who died on December 13th last, was a rare personality of : 
great refinement ; she lived vividly and radiantly, surrounded by works i 
of art and in friendly communion with minds of great distinction— 4 
| Browning and Dr Richard Garnett, Havelock Ellis and Bernhard a 
| Berenson, Arthur Symons, Will Rothenstein and Charles Ricketts— i ; 
_and, keeping pace with time, corresponded with Gordon Bottomley, at 
and relished the frequent felicities of Lascelles Abercrombie and W. , 
H. Davies. Those who are eager to help our effete stage throw off . @ | 
the trivial mode of surface mimicry, and once more resound to the a 
exalted rhythms of passion and ecstacy, should be careful, as they suc- | 
ceed, not to let such work lie forgotten. I will end by adopting t 
Rosamund’s parting from the king : 4 
“There are some thoughts 
That through the stormy weather of my soul 7 ; | 
| Cannot now travel towards you.” ) ‘ 
i T. STURGE MOORE — 
j q 
€] Poetry AND Drama is published at the Poetry Bookshop, 35 Devon- : 
shire Street, Theobalds Road, London, W.C., quarterly on March 15, 
a June 15, September 15, and December 15. | iy 
Copies are procurable through all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
| €| The Annual Subscription is 10s. 6d. post free to all countries. ,, 
= 4] Outside contributions are considered, and the Editor will endeavour to ie 
return all declined MSS. if and accompanied by stamped 
| and addressed envelopes. 
| | 7 
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POETRY 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


THE ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 
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THE ENGLISH 


HIS poem, which a sense of decorum, but not commonsense, 
forbade me to call Zhe Hodgizad, was conceived some seven or 
eight years ago, at a time, that is, when | was really in touch with the 
hero of it, discovering what he was and who he was. I have been at work 


upon it, more or less, ever since. The subject of it is as old as England, | 


but the point of view, I think, is novel: therefore I offer a few words of 
explanation of its scope. It will be seen by anyone who chooses to 
reflect upon it that this country holds two classes of persons, a 
governing class and a governed class. Herein it does not differ, 
perhaps, from a good many other undemocratic states; but it differs 
remarkably in this, that with us the governing and the governed 
classes are two separate nations. By race the governedare British, 
with a strong English mixture of blood; the governing class is, by 
race, even now preponderatingly Latin-French, with a Scandinavian 
admixture ; by tradition, breeding and education it is actively so. All 
the apparatus, all the science, all the circumstance of government are 
still Norman. It may be that the governed race has been granted, 
between 1832 and 1885, an increasing share in government. It has 
been granted it, but it has not yet taken it up. Now, speaking 
generally, this Exglesh Chronicle is the history of the governed race 
from the date of the Norman Conquest, when foreigners acquired the 


ascendency which they have never yet dropt. Nor have they ceased 


to be foreign to the race which they rule. The tale in its details may 
be the stuff for prose; in its broad outlines, in its masses of light and 
shade, it is a highly poetical subject. It is an epic subject, perhaps the 
only one left. To put it in Aristotle's manner, when he hit off the 
Odyssey in three lines: A certain man, being in bondage to a proud 
Conqueror, maintained his customs, nourisht his virtues, obeyed his 
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| tyrants, and at the end of a thousand years found himself worse oft 
| | than he was at the beginning of his servitude. He then lifted his head, 
| 
| 


lookt his master in the face, and his chains fell off him. 
] ought to add that the Prelude, called Zhe Man on the Fru, 


appeared i in the Westminster Gazette of the 18th October, last year. 
MAURICE HEWLETT 


| THE STAR OF SENLAC 


HE way is long, and very dark 

| | I have to go: be Thou my guide. 3 + 

ee | Behold, I bring, as to an Ark 

1 : In waste of waters, this to Thy side. 
Hold it a moment in Thy hand, 

And give me courage and right pride. 


ie — land, There was a year, I understand, 
) ae A thousand odd since Christ was King, | : 
There reignéd three kings in England | 3 
Ere Christmas bells were due to ring ; ii 
1 And after them came never a one | i. 
Of English blood for the song to sing : a, 
There were Edward, and Harold, Godwin’s son, a 
) And then the Bastard of Normandy — uo 
Him they called the Base-begun, ae 

| _ But none the worse for that fared he. 

_ And in that time of high unrest 
| Among the high, who deemed them free, ; 
Hodge the plowman, ridging the crest 3 
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Under the stars with his oxen team, | 

Saw the bearded star in the West 
And markt his mantle of litten steam 

That flew as he flew and foreboded 

Murrain or dearth, and made men dream 
O’ nights, and women who workt full-loaded 

Drave to bed before their day, 

To bring forth children cripple-bodied, 
Hare-lipt, river, *halt or splay. 

The summertide was slumbrous and hot 

That set in with that Star of May ; 
There was no spring-feed to be got, 

The corn grew short, there was no air ; 

The land panted ; a man fell shot 
By unseen shaft from none knew where, 

Out in the open, among his friends, 

Out in the acres parcht and bare. 
God, He knew to what dreadful ends 

Such wild doings were let to be ; 

But good Saint Michael made amends, 
For a wet wind blew up from the sea, 

And brought the soak to thirsty lands, 

And drave men out to fallow and lea. 
So to the ploughing went all hands, 

And what reckt Hodge of Harold the King, 

Of Dives-on-Sea, or Pevensey Sands, 
Of Norman or of Etheling 

Beside the wet for the land’s drouth ? 

What of marching and counter-marching 
Hotfoot to North, hotfoot to South— 

Hob and Lob gone out with the reeve 

To sweat and grunt in battle’s mouth, 
Hob and Lob with the fyrd to cleave 

To the tryst of the Hoar Apple-tree? 

His plow was not for a by-your-leave, 
His beast must eat, to work must he 

On the dim cliffs above the shore, 


The bearded 
star. 
| 
| 
The tryst 
of the Hoar 
Apple-tree, 
1066. 
| 
| | 


—— 


Upon the hills above the sea 
Where rain-fog lull’d the shingle’s roar 
To low swishing of ripples awash, 
And sights were sudden-and then no more, 
Here for a flash, gone in a flash. 
So drifted birds like snow that floats 
A moment down, and on the brash 
Melts ; so for eyes and ears and throats 
The strangling mist shut out the world. 
On sea of oil the fleet of boats 
Crept in, and ere the Dragon unfurl’d 
To shame the rebels of the North 
The Dragon’s lord was southward hurl’d 
To meet his dread, and try his worth 
With one who fear’d no mortal thing 
But his own need. That drove him forth— 
Immortal hunger : that was King. 
= a So in the mist those robbers came 
At egg While Hodge was at his clod-breaking ; 
And when to gild Saint Calixt’s name 
Uprose the autumnal sun that day, 
And wet earth reekt beneath his flame, 
Then uprose Hodge; he might not stay 
Tho’ hill wagg’d head to hill, or leapt 
The tall elm-trees like storks at play ; 
He must abroad while the beasts slept 
(Altho’ the kings of the earth stood up) 
| To win them fodder. His way he crept 
} While Normans take the Blesséd Sop, 
| And his kindred mutter and snore, 
And daylight brimmeth the sky’s cup: 
He takes the road, he leads the store 
To pasture, or yokes-to his cattle, 
And drives his furrow a lugg or more 
While trumpets shatter and drums rattle, 
And Kings and the herds they drive take breath 
For plunge in the red bath of battle. 
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What’s to him this Dance of Death? 
Or this young man that jigs for his lord, 
Young Taillefer, as the tale saith, 
Flashing or tossing up his sword, 
Singing Charlemagne and the Peers 
To dare the Englishman and his horde ? 
What’s to him how the flood veers, 
Spilling on Senlac’s bare ledge? — 
‘Tis nine by the sun, as it appears, 
Time for nuncheon under the hedge. 
Loose your kerchief of bread and porret, 
Sit you down and cut you a wedge, 
And chew, deep breathing, the better for it! 
Nor any worse for the murder-bout 
Five mile hence, as a bird would score it— 
Murder, havoc, hatred and rout, _ 
Foul blood-letting that makes men beasts. 
The English grunt their harsh Out / Out / 
The shaven Normans, smooth as priests, 
Countergrunt with their Dzeu nous aide / 
The tide of onset creeps and twists 
Round and about, thro’ the hazel-glade | 
And up the slope to th’ embattled brood 
Of Godwin’s sons in shield stockade— 
And Hodge is amunch while the mailéd flood 
Of hungry thieves and rascalry 
Slays and sacks the chiefs of his blood ; 
And gets again to his husbandry, | 
And drives his plow till the tardy sun 
Goes down bloody into the sea ; 
And homeward then, the day’s work done— 
Calixtus’ day, when a king was shot, 
And a new king trod him, a wench’s son. 


O lord of a realm, or a three-perch plot, 
What will you with a pair of hands) | 
But hold your fistful? Your headpiece hot 
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The Bastard 
of Normandy 
and his men. 


Hodge and his 


land. 


May rule that which it understands : 
The rest is vanity. What gain’d 
The Bastard by his doubled lands ? 
He sweated double who twice reign’d. 
But Hodge, who changed his flush-brow'd lord, 
The sleepy, easy, beery-vein’d, 


_ For hatchety Norman, tense as a cord, 


Curt-voiced Héricourt, Grantsmesnil, 
Tibetot, Botetort, Ralf Flambard, 
Perci, d’Albini, Mandeville, 
D’Eu, d’Avranches, Laci or Verdun— 
He changed his master but not his vill ; 
He call’d old Stoke a new Stoke-Farden, 
And drave his plow in the old furrow ; 
~The land he knows bears the new burden, 


The same good sun will shine to-morrow ; 


Tho’ Rolf be reeve in place of Grim 
The new manor is the old boro’, | 
And all is one to the likes of him, 
So he have the price of his bent back’s worth. 
He savours October rich and dim, 


_ The sweet sharp smell of the wet earth, 


The dying fall, the woodland sere, 
The taint of death that is hope of birth, © 
The glory of gold for the world’s bier 
dewy hillside! O tall tree!). 
Thanks giveth he for the fading year : 
Such good content, good Lord, give me! 


Hodge hath his plot of ground, to love it 
If little else, the bond, the unfree. 


_There’s Gurth may havea full half bovate 


Of deep land in the Blackacre, 

And book behind him which will prove it, 
And pasture for his pence a year ; 

But Hodge had nought but his poor pightle 

By moonlight lifted here or there, 
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Saint Use- 
and-Wont 


The Serf’s 


Boon- Works. 


Held God knows how, by no writ title, 
But rooted to him by saw which says, 
What’s done is done without requital, 

To-morrows shall be as yesterdays, 

And so for ever. Saints enough _ 
Hath Holy Church for priests to praise, 

But the chief of saints for workday stuff 
Afield or at board is good Saint Use, _ 
Withal his service is rank and rough, | 


Nor hath he altar nor altar-dues, 


Nor boy with bell, nor psalmodies, 
Nor folk on benches, nor family pews ; 

Yet he is Hodge's and Hodge is his, 

And holding to him these days of dread, 
Hodge the bondman may work at ease 

And munch at ease his leek and bread, 
Let rime or flower be on the thorn 
And English Harold alive or dead. 

Still he must harvest his lord’s corn 
(Follow him thro’ returning moons!) ; 
From the wet winter when wheat is born 

Every season hath its Boones, | 

- Sowing, harrowing, reaping, carrying 
Thro’ dripping or thro’ burning noons. 

He guards the blade against bird-harrying, - 
He hoes, and then with sickle and stick 
Harvests, with the girl he’s marrying 

Hard at his heels. And so to the rick, 
And so to fork and flail and van 
Go man and woman, hearty or sick, 

Hodge with his wife, maid with her man— 
John Stot’s daughter, the brown-eyed lass, 
With ripening breast and neck of tan, 


Fifteen year old come Candlemass. 
Unfree, unfree, bound to his vill, 


To plod his rounds like blinker’d ass 
That draws the well, at his lord’s will 
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Bondage. 


William 
is King. 


Council at 
Sarum, 1086. 


* See Carlyle, Letters and Speeches os Oliver Cromwell, i. 179, for this story. 


No Jack of his may have his Jill 
Unless he buy her to his side ; 


No Jack may win the monk’s fair crown, | 


Nor make the Body of Him Who died 


That men might live. That Head hung down 


For gentlemen, as it would seem : 


Yet Christ some day may know His own. 


Dead is King Harold, sped his dream ; 


They choose the Bastard, crown his sword ; 


He’s burnt the North, by Avon’s stream 
He’s call’d the West to know him lord. 
A lord is he who rules with might 
The welter of his brigand horde ; 
No man dare trespass in his sight 
Which oversees from Tweed to Seine ; 
No man dare question his good right 
From Cheviot to the march of Maine. 
Stark lord, the emblems of whose power 
This beaten realm doth yet retain 
In Lincoln’s castle, London’s tower, 
On Durham's eyrie river-girt, 
And where Ely abode the hour | 
Of Cromwell’s rod and Hitch’s hurt.* 
So up and down, and back and forth 
_ The strong King goes with spears alert ; 
He cows the West, he burns the North 
Till all this realm is in his grip : 
Now he will know his work’s worth. 


_ The empty leagues where Sarum’s keep, 


Islanded lonely in the grass, 
Watches the shepherd and the sheep 

Behold him now. Before him pass 
His bailiffs and commisioners 


fooling and come down, Sir.” 


There where he sweats, there he must bide ; 


“Cease your 
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Domesday 
Book. 


William dies, 


1087. 


To tell the acres each man has 
In fee from him. He sits, he hears, — 
Huge crimson’d bulk of little ease ; 
But never a tittle slips his ears, 4 
And never a baron ‘scapes his knees | 


Whereat to kneel and touch his hands | 


And do him homage and fealties 


- With suit and service for his lands. 


And every due of every wight 
Within this England written stands 


For all to read who have the sight : 


Sokemen so many, tenants at will, 

. Cotsetters, men of tenant-right, 

The kine, the pigs, the weirs, the mill, 
Villeins with their oxen and plows: 
There wrought no man in any vill 

But he was reckon’d with his house. 
And as in good: Saint Edward’s days 
So must it go, Saint Use-allows, | 

When Norman lords ride English ways. 
Just was this king and cared not. flinch 
To give or take, to ruin or raise; - 

He took his ell and gave his inch— 
This was his freedom as he view’d it ; 
By hook or crook he got the kinch 

Upon his rascals, and they rued it 
At rope’s end. So with humour grim 


And harsh he sought peace and ensued it. ~ 


And died, and peace held after him. ° 


~ Now mark: while lords by Sarum’s hold 


Debated how estates should trim | 
"Twixt suzerain and mesne, burnt gold 
Was on the wheat, and Hodge afield 
Laid-to the sickle. So of old 
Shepherds were watching on the weald 
While kings and sages came athrong 
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To seek the new-born Lord, reveal’d 
Withal in starry outpour’d song 

To those poor humble-minded clowns _ 

Keeping their flocks there all night long. 


William _ Dead or alive, King William frowns 
1087, ~+On mutiny or hatching plot, 


And serves the new king England owns, 
The red-head bully, blunderer, sot, 
Thick with curses, thick as his blood, 
— dead ~ Shot in the Forest, and well shot. 
oo Shot ill or well, shot bad or good, 
That red king was his father’s son, 
To keep in awe his robber brood ; 
And so when he was dead and done 
Henry Beauclerk, Pid Henry Beauclerk many a year, 
I 100-11 35. 
7 The shifty, patient, waiting one, 
With little joy of his home gear 
But such content as may be told in 
The country’s peace from year to year. 
Now hath good Hodge enlarged his holding 
_ To a quarter virgate in the strips ; 
Now a fair wife for arms’ enfolding 
Awaits his summons of the lips: 
Villein and neif they well may be, 
But that’s your world which your mind grips ; 
There needs no other. Wise is he 
Who works his patch and joys in it, 
With ankles hobbled, but mind free. 
To better that may pass man’s wit. 


[NOTE.—The remaining Books of this poem will be published serially in 


POETRY-AND DRAMA throughout the current year.] 
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EZRA POUND 


1—ALBATRE 


HIS lady in the white bath-robe, which she calls a peignoir, 
Is, for the time being, the mistress of my friend, 

And the delicate white feet of her little white dog 

Are not more delicate than she is, 


Nor would Gautier himself have despised their contrasts in whiteness 
As she sits in the great chair | 
Between the two indolent candles. 


I].— SOCIETY 


HE family position was waning, 
4 And on this account the little Aurelia, 
Who had laughed on eighteen summers, 
Now bears the palsied contact of Phidippus. | 


Ill—TO FORMIANUS’ YOUNG LADY FRIEND 


(After VaLERIus CATULLUS) 
| ow Hail! young lady with a nose 


by no means too small, 
With a foot unbeautiful 

and with eyes that are not black, 
With fingers that are not long, and with a mouth undry, 
And with a tongue by no means too elegant, _ 
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You are the friend of Formianus, dhe vendour of cosmetics, 


_ And they call you beautiful in the province, 
And you are even compared to Lesbia. 


O most unfortunate age ! 


IV.—COITUS 
t HE glided phaloi of the crocusses 


are thrusting at the spring air. 
Here is there naught of dead gods 
But a procession of festival, 
A procession, O Julio Romano, 
Fit for your spirit to dwell in ! 


Dione, your nights are upon us. 
The dew is upon the leaf. 
The night about us is restless. 


V.—HEATHER 


HE black panther treads at my side 
And above my fingers 
There float the petal-like flames. 


The milk-white girls 

Unbend from the holly-trees 
And their snow-white leopard 
‘Watches to follow our trace. 
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VI—THE FAUN 


A! Sir, I have seen you sniffing and snoozling 
about among my flowers. 
And what, pray, do you know about horticulture, 
you capriped ? 


“Come, Auster ; come, Apeliota, 
And see the faun in our garden ; 
But if you move or speak | 
This thing will run at you. 

And scare itself to spasms.”’ 


VIT.—TEMPORA 


O! Io! Tamuz! 
The Dryad stands in my court-yard 
With plaintive, querulous crying. 
(Tamuz! lo! Tamuz! ) 
Oh no, she is not crying : “ Tamuz.” 
She says, ‘‘ May my poems be printed this week ? 
The god Pan is afraid to ask you, 
May my poems be printed this week ?”’ 


VIII—A TRANSLATION FROM THE PROVENCAL 
OF EN BERTRANS DE BORN 


Original composed about 1185 a.D. 


og since you care nothing for me, 

And since you have shut me away from you 
Causelessly, 

I know not where to go seeking, 

For certainly 

I will never again gather 
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Joy so rich, and if I find not ever 

A lady with look so speaking 

To my desire, worth yours whom I have lost, 
T'll have no other love at any cost. 


And since I could not find a peer to you, 

Neither one so fair, nor of such heart, 

So eager and alert, 

| Nor with such art 

| In attire, nor so gay, a 

| Nor with gift so bountiful and so true, | ae 


I will go out a-searching, 

| Culling from each a fair trait 
‘f _ To make me a borrowed lady 
: Till I again find you ready. 


| : Bels Cembelins, I take of you your colour, 

For it’s your own, and your glance, 

y Where love is; 

| A proud thing I do here; 

| For, as to colour and eyes | 
| | _ | shall have missed nothing at all | { 
Having yours. | 
I ask of Midons Aelis (of Montfort) 

Her straight speech free-running, 

That my phantom lack not in cunning. 


| | | At Chalais of the Viscountess, I would 

a That she give me outright 

Ho . Her two hands and her throat, 

So take my road 

To Rochechouart, 

| | Swift-foot to my Lady Anhes, 

| | Seeing that Tristan’s lady Iseutz had never 

: Such grace of locks, I do ye to wit, | / 
Though she'd the far fame for it. 
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Of Audiart at Malemort, 
Though she with a full heart 
Wish me ill, 

I’d have her form that’s laced 
So cunningly, 

Without blemish, for her 
Breaks not nor turns aside. 

I of Miels’de’ben demand 
Her straight fresh body, 

She is so supple and young 
Her robes can but do her wrong, 


Her white teeth, of the Lady Faidita. 
I ask, and the fine courtesy _ 

She hath to welcome one, 

_ And such replies she lavishes 

Within her nest. 

Of Bels Mirals, the rest : 

Tall stature and gaiety, 

To make these avail 

She knoweth well, betide 

No change nor turning aside. 


Ah, Belz Senher, Maent, at last 

I ask naught from you 

Save that I have such hunger for 

This phantom | 

As I’ve for you, such flame-lap. 

And yet I’d rather 

_ Ask of you than hold another, 
Mayhap, right close and kissed. 

Ah, lady, why have you cast 

Me out, knowing you hold me so fast ? 
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GODFREY ELTON ' 
I.—PROCESSIONAL 
| ys SAW the king go driving by i 
With grey hairs in his beard, 7 
And all the crowd was whispering 
| The very thing I feared. A 
| But it shouted blessings on the King i 
With feverish, thin breath, 
e It was, you know, for George the Fifth — a 
| That Christ was nailed to death. 
| IIl.—BED-TIME STORY 
i) N a night in winter I went out - ; 
ae oe When the stars were dark, and the wind about. an 
I lit a lamp in the stable-yard, 
| I blew a whistle clear and hard, (3 
aa And over the paddock and down the hill, 
And across the river beyond the mill, 
They came, my followers, more and more— 
_ The secretest men you ever saw. — 
* We will go further to-night,” I said, 
{- | “Because the man in the moon is dead. : | aa 
His evil eye is blinded quite a 
That saw with a cruel, gem-like sight i. 
| deeds of sailormen out at night.” 
And so we came to the World’s End Inn, - 
| Where sailormen sit and swallow gin, a: 
Whose sign is a skull with eyes therein. if 
_ The sign swung on with a-creaking sound, | i 
) And there were howls from an ancient hound, : 
25 
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As we stood stock-still on the frozen ground 
Watching its windows, fifty and more, 

And watching the light beneath the door.... 
All the rest of it—honour bright !— 

I will tell you to-morrow night. 


IIL—OUR BAZAAR 


HEY said, ‘ Three cheers for our beloved Princess.” 


They said, ‘‘ She is benevolent and wise.’ 
Her withered hands plucked slowly at her dress, 
And she was sweating underneath the eyes, 

She has not heard of Browning ; does not know 
The “ Leipios . of. Euripides ; | 
She likes to feel that England loves her so 
When she has rheumatism in both her knees. .. . 
As they began “God save our gracious King ” 

I heard a ship’s horn sounded faint and far, 

And knew that she was kicking on the swing | 
Of tides felt high above the harbour bar, 

Not yet from out her narrow river free, 

Groping through mists and vapour to the sea. 


IV.i—WHAT THE GARDENER’'S FATHER SAID 
ABOUT KING DARIUS 


LL the great towns that used to be _ 
Are never rightly dead, 
One night a year they come alive,” 
The gardener’s father said. 


‘‘Leastways, I know old Babylon 
Has nights of respite still, 

I saw its lamplight yesterday 
Above the Broadmoor hill. 
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‘Above my smoke of burning weeds 
I saw its steady light ; 

I took and climbed the hill to see 
What would they do by night. 


“T found them feasting long and loud, 
Without a hint of sorrow: 

The King strolled out, and yawned, and said, 
‘It will be fine to-morrow.’ ” 


V._THE SONG CALLED EXPERIMENT 


Y dog sleeps under the moon all night ; u 
He never lets her out of his sight, : fa 
One eye in the dark and one in the light— 4 
Good dog, Fido! 
He bays so loud and long 
His desolate, star-shiny song 
To see the moon, the yellow moon, the delicate | moon go up. 


When the wind is drivingjher through the sky, | (3 
And the clouds like a castle-wall go by, 
He looks at the moon and winks his eye— 
Good dog, Fido! 
He bays so loud and long 
His desolate, star-shiny song 
To see the moon, the yellow moon, the delicate moon go up. 


When she moves with a rushing sound like a kite 

On a string of stars in the depth of night, Ae 

He grins as he watches her perilous flight— | ty 
Good dog, Fido! 

He bays so loud and long i 

His desolate, star-shiny song 

To see the moon, the yellow moon, the delicate moon go up. 
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JAMES ELROY FLECKER 


A PRAYER TO THE BRIGHTNESS OF DAY 


HAPPY Dome, so lightly swimming through storm-riven Aether 
Blue burning and gold, the hollow of Chaos adorning, 

Shine, happy Dome of th’ air, on Sea thy sister, on ancient 

Plains, on sharp snowbeard mountains, on silvery waters, 

On knotted eld-mossed trees, on roses starry with April !— — 

But most shine upon one lying tormented, a dreamer, 

Thy lover.—Ah, wherefore did a rift so cruel across thee 

Open? A long tremulous sighing comes thence, with a great wind, 

Darkness ever blowing round thy blue curtain. A finger 

Out of Hell aims at me. Gather, O sweet Dome o’ the Morning, 

Thy rapid ardent flamy quiver, thy splintery clusters: | 

Send a volley straight through to the heart of this desolation, 

And burning, blasting with a shaft of thunderous azure, 

Break the ebon soldiers, restore his realm for a dreamer. 


{| Notz.—The technique of the above lines may need a word of explanation for the 
benefit of those who are unacquainted with Stone’s splendid essay on classical metres in 
English verse. I present English hexameters written quantitatively, the effect of which, 
with the accent combating the metre, is similar to that of the Homeric, or rather of the 
Virgilian line—since I have followed Virgil’s rules of making metre and accent coincide 
in the last two feet, to emphasize the metre. 


Those who do not know the Classical hexam ter are quite justified in calling these | 


lines unintelligible to their ear; and good scholars, while they are bound to recognise 
that the classic effect has been rightly reproduced in English, have every right to object 
that the effect in English is too outlandish to be acceptable. Me, at all events, the play 
of quantity and stress exceptionally charms; and since my predecessors are desperate 
few, to write quantitative verse in English is to set sail on a very strange and charming 
ocean. 

But those of our classical “scholars” who read Virgil and Homer accenting the 
quantity and neglecting the accent, thereby turning that immortal and subtle music into 
the drone of a barrel-organ—as though the Aeneid were written to splutter away like 
Evangeline !—are not justified i in saying anything whatever on any matter of taste or 
scholarship. 

The following scansions of words occurring in the above lines may help those who 
may be apt to be misled by classical rules of quantity which do not apply, largely owing 
to our erratic spelling :—Happy, swimming, hdllow, criél (the English rule seems to be 
the reverse of the Latin: ¢.g. to 4 _— darknéss, volléy sa syllable lengthened before 


str). ] 
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THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


(Re-written in peng to the appeal in an article in PorTRY AND Drama, No. 1, 


March, 1913.) 


OD save our gracious King, 
Nations and State and King ; 


God save the King! 
Grant him the Peace divine, 
But if his Wars be Thine 
Flash on our fighting line | 
Victory’s wing! 


Thou in his suppliant hands 


Hast placed such Mighty Lands: 


ve thou our King! 
As once from golden Skies, 
Rebels with flaming eyes, 
So the King’s enemies 
Doom thou and fling. 


Mountains that strike the stars 
Held by heroic wars 
Save to our King: 
Dawn lands for Youth to reap, 
Dim lands where Empires sleep, 
And all that dolphined Deep, 
Where the ships swing. 


But most the few dear miles 


_Of silver-meadowed Isles, 


Thy Dale of Spring ; 


Thy Folk who by the marge 
Where the blank North doth charge, 


Hear Thy voice deep and large 
Save, and their King! 
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STUDIES & APPRECIATIONS 
NEW BOOKS 

CHRONICLES 

A LIST OF RECENT BOOKS > 
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THE REPERTORY THEATRE 


HE Mew Oxford Review for February contains an article entitled 
“Chiefly Granville Barker” which shows that the youth of this 
realm have not quite lost the gift of generous enthusiasm. I refer to it, 
however, only to quote one sentence: ‘‘ Permanent repertory will come 
—as it has come in every other European country of importance.” 
Though right in substance, this ‘remark is misleading in form. Per- 
manent repertory cannot be said to have ‘‘come” in every other 
European country, for the simple reason that it has never gone. Until 
sixty or seventy years ago, every theatre, here and elsewhere, was a 
Repertory Theatre—people had scarcely dreamed of the possibility of 
anything else. It is the long-run theatre that has ‘“‘come.”’ It has 
come with the overgrown modern city, and with the railways which, 
_to the permanent population of our great capitals, add an enormous 
floating population — all theatre-goers. The railways, too, haye 
rendered possible thé “touring combination,” which is the provincial : 
counterpart of the long run—the travelling company which mechanically 
reproduces a metropolitan success, and repeats it, in some cases, for two 
or three years on end. It is this system of endless repetitions of one — 
play that has “come,” and has ousted the repertory system wherever 
the drama is a pure article of commerce, with no endowment to reinforce 
the repertory tradition. That is to say, in England and America—the 
only countries ‘of importance” where the drama is a pure article of 


commerce. 
It is idle to denounce the long run. It was inevitable, and it has had 
its uses. But the plain fact is that all the great theatres of the world | 
have been, and are to-day, Repertory Theatres. Shakespeare's Globe | ' 
was a Repertory Theatre ; so was Congreve’s Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 5 
Sheridan’s Drury Lane, and the Covent Garden of Kemble and Mrs F 
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The Repertory Theatre 


Siddons, and Moliére’s Petit Bourbon, and there's Danish theatre, 
and the Hamburg theatre, for which Lessing wrote the Dramaturgy, 
and Goethe’s Weimar theatre, and Ibsen’s Bergen theatre. At the 
present moment, the Théatre-Frangais, the Odéon, the Vienna Burg- 
theater, all the Court and City Theatres of Germany, and all the great 
Scandinavian theatres are Repertory Theatres. It is scarcely possible to 
namea play of the first rank that was not written for, and produced at, a 
Repertory Theatre. In short, it is not the repertory system, but the long- 
run system, that is the innovation—the product of conditions which, in 
all countries save England and the United States, have been recognised 
as detrimental to the best interests of theatrical art, and have been 
more or less successfully counteracted. 

Even in England, the living drama has flourished precisely in the 
ratio in which we have succeeded in counteracting the long-run system. 
I will never join in the silly fashion of insolently disparaging such 
writers as Sir Arthur Pinero and Sir J. M. Barrie. I admit that the 


awakening of English drama from its hundred-years’ sleep took place | 


under the long-run system. The fact remains, however, that by far the 
greater and better part of the astonishing outgrowth of dramatic litera- 
ture which this century has witnessed has been due to the movement 
of reaction against the long run—to the Stage Society and other pro- 
ducing organisations, to the historic Vedrenne-Barker management, to 
the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, and to the various so-called Repertory 
Theatres in great provincial cities. ‘‘So-called,” I say, because I believe 


that most of them, like the Court under Vedrenne and Barker, ought - 


properly to be called short-run rather than Repertory Theatres. The 
true repertory system requires, not that plays should be run for a fixed 
number of days or weeks and then taken off, whether successful or not, 
but that, while no play should be continuously ‘‘run” at all, every play 
should have the chance of securing as great a number of performances 
as its popularity justifies—posssibly as many as three or four perform- 


ances a week for twenty or thirty weeks. Constant alternation, in short. 


—the production of at least three, and sometimes four or five, different 
plays in each week—is the very essence of the repertory system. But 
this demands a scenic installation and a company such as no long-run 
theatre possesses ; and that is why Granville Barker requires an initial 
capital of £25,000, and a further guarantee fund, before he can 
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The Repertory Theatre 
approach, with any confidence, the task of giving London a real 
Repertory Theatre. 

_. His scheme is a very simple one. He wants one thousand people 
to put down £25 each for initial expenses, and to engage to pay, if 


¥ | required, a further sum, not to exceed £25 a year, during the three 
years which Mr Barker thinks necessary to establish the theatre on a 
JA. firm basis. Thus each subscriber makes himself responsible, over and 


above the initial £25, fer a maximum contribution of £75, spread over 
three years. For my part, | consider it wildly improbable that anything 
like the whole 475 would be called up. That would mean that the | 
enterprise required a subsidy of 425,000 a year to make both ends — ; 
+ meet; and £25,000 would be a large subsidy even for a German 
-Hoftheater. The Théatre Francais, if | remember rightly, receives a 
subvention of only £10,000. What I should anticipate would be that 
‘{{ each subscriber would be called upon to pay perhaps £10 to £15 in the 
first year, £5 in the second year, and none at all in the third. For 
+)" there is really no reason why such a theatre,- managed on the right 
- lines, should not ultimately pay its way. As Mr Barker himself puts it :-— 


| A Repertory Theatre cannot be expected to make large profits, but, if its resources are 


| sufficient to provide a proper equipment and to make possible a long-sighted policy and | at : 
eS economic management, there is no reason, I think, why, once well established, it should 
A not always be able to recompense at the market rate the services rendered it, and to pay rh 
| 


a small interest upon its capital. 


The money subscribed is to be held in the names of three Trustees, 
; who will, however, take no part in the management, but will simply 
‘| guarantee that the funds are being honestly applied to the proper ends 
4 of the enterprise. Before these lines are in print, their names will 
probably have been announced, and I feel sure that they will be 
recognised as the best men that could possibly have been chosen. If, 


4 _ in any of the three years, a net profit shall be made, sufficient to pay a4 
five per cent. on the sum contributed, that interest will be paid; but if — | | a 
4 . the profit be not sufficient to pay five per cent., it will be carried oe 
forward. Details of the financial scheme, however, must be studied in aa 
| the documents in which it is set forth in full. The upshot, as I under- a 
stand it, is this : each subscriber may, in the worst event, lose £100: in BL 
_the very best event (supposing the enterprise to succeed triumphantly ae 

|'. from the outset) he will receive five per cent. per annum on an invest- 
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The Repertory Theatre | 
ment of £25, which will doubtless be repaid to him before long: but in 


the really probable event, he will have to pay out, in all, some £50 or 


£60, to receive no interest on it for a year or two, and then to receive 


five per cent. per annum until the reserve fund of the enterprise SO- 


accumulates that the Trustees find themselves in a position to repay 


_ the whole sum advanced. 
It is not, of course, a lucrative or even a safe investment that is 


offered. No one will subscribe who is not prepared, if need be, to risk | 


from £50 to £100, on the chance—an extremely good chance—of 
endowing London with a permanent Repertory Theatre. But it seems 
incredible that there should not be, in wealthy and prosperous England, 
a thousand persons willing to incur this risk. In Germany such enter- 
prises are frequent, and frequently successful. It is certain that in 
Germany a man with Granville Barker's tecord and qualifications 
would not have long to wait for the necessary funds. 

For the successful establishment of a Repertory Theatre three things 


are required: the Moment, the Man, and the Money. That the 


moment has come, who can doubt? For the past fifteen years at least, 
events have been moving unmistakably towards this consummation. 
Even the imperfect and poverty-stricken endeavours in the direction of 
repertory above alluded to have begotten a new dramatic literature, 
and have kindled throughout the country an enthusiastic interest in 
drama which is one of the most remarkable signs of the times. Every 
year sees an increasing harvest of ‘‘repertory plays "—plays which, by 
reason of their very merits, are unlikely to attain the immediate and 
sensational popularity implied in along run. On every hand—from 
actors, from authors, from the intelligent public—we hear the demand 
for a loop-hole of escape from the narrowing and deadening influences 
of the prevailing system. The old idea that the public was not 
“educated up” to the repertory system has been put to shame in a 
score of ways—and notably by the marked success of Mr Barker's 
recent repertory season at the St James’s. Most assuredly, the 
moment has come. 

Nor can it be questioned that Granville Barker is the Man. He has 
a rare combination of advantages. At the age of thirty-seven he 
combines full maturity with unimpaired energy. He has the great 
advantage of having been an actor of distinction, and the still more 
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The Repertory Theatre 


indispensable advantage, for a repertory manager, of having left off 
acting. ~The man who has to arbitrate between the conflicting claims 
of a body of sensitive and naturally ambitious artists must himself stand 
absolutely outside their ranks. He may not be—he will not be— 
infallible, but impartial he can and must be. Of Granville Barker's 


_ merits as a dramatist nothing need be said, for the simple reason that in 


undertaking this enterprise he is forthe moment putting aside all thoughts 
of authorship, and postponing his ambitions in that direction to his 
conviction that, in the general interests of the English drama, the first 
necessity is a Repertory Theatre. To be quite frank, I am not sure that 
he is the better manager for being a dramatist. A fellow-feeling makes 


him wondrous kind to the susceptibilities of his brother authors, and 


unwilling to urge upon them that authoritative advice which is really 
one of the greatest services an intelligent producer can render to a 
playwright. As for his genius for /mscenzerung, has he not given proof 
of it in a score of memorable productions, from the Hzppolytus to the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and notably in his own Voysey /nherttance, 
in Mr Galsworthy’s /ustzce, and, only the other day, in Zhe Wetch. 


_ That his devotion to repertory is not due to any incapacity for working 


under long-run conditions is proved by the fact that in Fanny's First 
Play and in The Great Adventure he has achieved two of the longest 
runs of recent years. But he believes that only under the repertory 
system can British Drama save its soul alive; and therefore he is 
willing to devote some of the best years of his life to showing what that 
system really means, and placing it on a sound and stable basis. 


Here, then, we have the Moment, and we have the Man—can there - 


be any doubt that the Money will be forthcoming ? 

One word, in conclusion, as to the bearing of this scheme upon the 
National Theatre enterprise. In his speech at the St James’s, in which 
he first outlined his proposals, Mr Barker said :—‘‘ In Heaven's good 
time (but hardly within the next three years), we are, I hope, to have a 
National Theatre in being. But that is only an institution however 
fine, and to-night I am pleading for a whole system. Besides, we must 


prepare for our National Theatre.” 


That is the whole story. Artistically, the success of this scheme will 
enormously facilitate the successful establishment of the National 


Theatre, and financially there is no real competition between the two 
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projects. It may quite well prove, indeed, that the success of the 
smaller and simpler enterprise may give people just the object lesson 
they need ‘to inspire them with confidence in the larger endeavour. 
Certainly the Repertory Theatre will by no means fill the place of the 
National Theatre ; nor do | think it desirable that the one should develop 
into the other. We shall not have done our duty as the countrymen of 
Shakespeare until we have established, in his name, a great national 
home for the art he glorified. But it is absurd to suppose that there is 
room for only one Repertory Theatre in London; and, while we are 
waiting for the National Theatre, we cannot be better employed than 
in training ourselves—both before and behind the curtain—in the 


methods of repertory. WILLIAM ARC HER 
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REVIEWING: AN. 
UNSKILLED LABOUR 


NHERE seem to be four principal kinds of reviews—the interesting 
and good ; the interesting, but bad; the uninteresting, but good ; the 
uninteresting and bad. Most are of the last kind. They are reading 


matter, usually grammatical, which probably bears some relation to 


something passing in the writer’s mind, but keeps it secret. Nothing 
is revealed by them about the book in hand, except the author’s name 
and presumed sex, and whether it is in prose or verse ; nothing about the 
reviewer's feeling, except that he likes or does not like, or is indifferent 
to the bobok—which is not a matter of muchimportanceunless the reviewer 
has somehow built up a system, or a past, to which his remarks instantly 
refer the reader. The bad, uninteresting review consists of second-hand 
words and paralysed, inelectric phrases; and the better these are strung 
together the worse it is, because it means that the wretched man, woman, 


or child, is deceiving himself, making a virtue of his necessity, his hurry, 


his obtuseness, his ignorance. Such work is terribly uninteresting to any- 
one without a superhuman interest in whatever isinhuman. Sometimes 
it may be read in a comatose condition by readers with a respect for all 


printed matter, and in a sort of enthusiasm by relatives of the reviewer. — 


But the only thing to be said for it is that it produces money, which 
produces food and clothing for aged parents, fair wives, innocent 
children. Against it must be set the fact that it is waste of time and 
energy, like sending clean things to a laundry,—that it is nothing, mas- 
querading as something,—that the longer it exists the more respectable it 
is thought by those who do not care, by the majority. Most reviews 
are of this kind. ‘That is to say that people of all sorts write them. 
Therefore, probably, it is very easy to fall into the habit, and very hard 
to see that you have done so. You read a book once or twice, or half 


_ read it; various thoughts are awakened as you proceed, about the author, 
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Reviewing 
his subjects, his vocabulary, the influences he has felt, and, in addition to 
these, at the end you have some sort of general impression. When you 
cometo write, you do not inquire into the history of your thoughts, or try to 
relate them ; your object is to write without delay something continuous, 
and since some of the thoughts protrude too much for continuity you 
sacrifice them. The result is a piece of prose which only a man 
possessing a profound knowledge of you can accurately follow. What 
can anybody else do with your roundabout phrases, brought to birth by 
the union of unconsidered thoughts with memories of other reviews ? 
The more a man tries who was not born to write—unless he has an 


aim clearly before him—the worse he writes. Most reviewers have no 


aim clearly before them, except of covering space and putting the name 
of the book at the top. At best they want to get in a striking phrase, 
relevant or not. God helpthem. It is not a man’s, certainly not a 
reviewer's, task, to better them, or persuade them that they could be 
bettered. Nor is it necessary here to attempt to throw light upon bad 
writing. I mention this class only because I believe that they hope to 
be interesting. They are distant, perhaps unconscious, disciples of 
Wilde’s Critic as Artest. They are expressing themselves apropos of 
the book sent them for review: if they succeed, it is in this world a 
thing to be thankful for. The so-called review relating to one detail in 
the book, and then branching off to something which the reviewer has 
at heart, is justified if well done. Good writing is always justified. But 
this bad, interesting review is not of importance here. Both kinds are 

What, then, isa review? A review gives an account of an unknown 
book—its substance, aim and achievement; or it discusses a known book, 
Or some point in it or connected with it, in a manner assuming some 
knowledge of it on the reader’s part. To this second class belong 
most of the better reviews. Any good writer can write good reviews 
of this kind. But good reviews of the other kind are seen scarcely 
ever ; for it by no means follows that if a good writer tries to produce 
them he will succeed. Few try, and perhaps the good writer tries least 
of all. He has established a scale of values, a system, a metaphysic, 
for which he is known among the scattered school of followers which at 
the same time he has created. For the most part he trusts to a few 
shorthand phrases, indicating to the intelligent that he likes a thing or 
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not, and, to some extent, how and why. This, of course, is valuable in 


proportion to the merits of the critic. According as he has a wide or 


peculiar knowledge of men, and things, and words, and holds a vigorous 
and not stereotyped view which has survived or sprung out of this 


knowledge, so must he be valued. At present he is not likely to reach 
very far. He will be read chiefly by literary people. The rest of the 


world, learned and unlearned, will go on discovering what suits them, 
unconsciously applying standards based on experience. Too seldom 
will the critic take trouble over writers who have, as it were, got out of 
hand—become. popular ; his temptation is thereupon to seek the faults 
which have led, in his opinion, to the popularity. 

- But the most difficult, and at the same time most practicable and 
useful review, is the one which gives some information about 
unknown books. To do this fairly with continuous prose books is not 
easy: with verse it is apparently so difficult that nobody attempts it. 
Reviewers are either too anxious to give a display of their own 
talent, or they prefer important-looking abstractions and generalities 
without reflecting on how far these will have any considerable meaning 


for the reader who has not made the reviewers his study. They are 
handicapped further by the fact that the tools of their trade are not 


really on the market at all. Practically no book is of any immediate use 
tothem. To be able to employ Matthew Arnold’s touchstones, except 
pedantically, i is really the last test of culture: the man who applies them 
is usually, and roughly speaking, an ass. It is no common gift to be 
able to feel the greatness of great lines through and through, even after 
hearing that they are so from persons you have placed in authority. 
To feel what new lines have in common with them is what no man 


has done, so far as I know, while all sorts of men have shown that 


they can be deceived by superficial resemblances. No doubt the more 
a man truly knows of older literature, the better will be his judgment 
of the new. But mere scholarship, or the fact of having read, ’twixt 
waking and sleeping, only what was approved in older literature, is no 
qualification : true knowledge should put a man on his guard against 
imitations and superficial resemblances. The worst of it is that the 
critic is usually looking out for what is good or bad, along certain lines ; 

whereas it is rather his business to find, like a plain man, ‘‘ something to 
read "—as intense a pleasure as possible in reading,—not something 
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Reviewing 

that would, he imagines, be perfect to a different imagined being, 
though unreadable to himself. No man is a final judge of what he 
cannot enjoy, whether eggs, caviare, or castor oil, however brilliant he 
may be at telling us that what he cannot enjoy is bad. But by taking 
pains he can give an account of it. 

A review giving an account of a book of verse is an object not too 
easy for any proud or accomplished man ; nor need any heroic degree 
of impersonality be sought after. Only the reviewer must seriously 
consider whether words like “striking and unique,” “alive,” “decadent,” 
or ‘‘readable,” coming from his pen, will, without abundant proof and 
illustration, have any weight outside his family circle ; whether it is any 
use informing us that the right book sometimes gets into the hands of 
the wrong reviewer, and that he fears this is now the case ; whether he 
or anyone else gains by quoting verses and saying that they show a 
sense of melody, with a comment that this is the most essential of a 
poet’s gifts, and the aside that though Whitman thought metre of no 
importance his best lines happened to be metrical. So long as bad 
reviewers are not condemned to a pension and the loss of their fingers 
and, if necessary, their toes, so long these things will be done. Honesty 
is a difficult virtue. The reviewer must be airing scraps of knowledge, 
trying to create impression among inferiors, pretending to admire things 
which he does not like—which he would not read if he were not com- 
pelled—often for no better reason than that he could not do as well 
himself. Sometimes I have wished that there were more office boys 
turned on to reviewing. Better the honest opinion of a smart, pitiless, 
and un historically minded Cockney than all this rambling, hedging and 
ditching, half and half. As if office boys were more likely than anybody 
else to be honest and direct! They would be striving to conceal their 
identity, writing like the ordinary reviewer. But if only reviewers 
could aim at honesty ! They need not return boring books to the editor ; 
they must live; let them try to understand why they are bored and 


tell us, confessing also plainly what they most dislike, what they come | 


nearest to liking, and soon. Everyone is declaring belief, or at least 
disbelief, in modern poetry ; no one admits that he does not like poetry 
or only likes Tennyson. Yet nearly all reviews of verse are either 
loosely complimentary or have a bantering tone as if the bards were tiny 
little odd unreal creatures who earn no wages and have no human 
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feelings. When a new book by an accepted verse writer appears, the 


reviewer's task is to compass some variation of the ordinary compli- 


ments. As to the unaccepted, it is Heads I praise, Tails I laugh. 
More often it is Heads, because those are the publisher's orders. No 
matter : mere praise is better than mere laughter, and the letter of praise 
does not exclude the spirit of criticism. | 

_The reviewer lacks not excuse. In most cases he has no idea 
whom he is addressing, if anyone. He is writing in an indifferent 


vacuum. He does not care; his editor does not care; so far as he 


knows, nobody cares, provided he is not libellous, obscene, or very 


ungrammatical. Is he to address the author? Is he to address readers 
who know the book reviewed, or readers who do not? Is he to hold 
forth simply to his equals who happen not to write for a living? These 
questions wi!l come up and ought to be answered. A careful answer 
might help to turn reviewing from unskilled into skilled labour. No 
one wants to interfere with good writers; I am speaking of the average 
reviewer. His unsupported opinion is mostly worthless. I believe it 
would be a useful and pleasant change if he were to cease expressing 


opinions and take to giving as plain and full an account of the book in 


hand, as time, space, and his own ability permit. The skill required 
would be of an order which no man need be ashamed to display, and 


few could achieve without labour. Gradually, efficient chroniclers would 


be, not born, but made. They might become as efficient as the best of 
the newspaper staff is held to be; they might form a standard which 
plain, hurried men could reach by moderate efforts, and would not fall 
short of without disgrace. The pioneers would perhaps have a hard 
time in getting rid of all those degraded loose phrases caused by 
uncertainty, or ignorance, or imitation, all the words like the 


- advertiser’s ‘unequalled’ and ‘absolutely pure.’ Even the egoistic 


reviewer, even the egoistic reviewer with a following, might learn from 
this method. In any case he would not be superseded, while personality 


and a corresponding metaphysic and literary power are respected, and he 
_ would be served by a rank and file of decent workers, instead of being 


surrounded and confused by a rabble of ridiculous and unlovely 
muddlers. | 


EDWARD THOMAS 
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INTRODUCTORY SPEECH 


Delivered at the First Poetry Matinée of the. 
Théatre du Vieux Colombier 


On the 15th November last, the Théatre du Vieux Colombier began its 
series of Poetry Matinées. The plan, the aim, and the spirit of these 
Matinées were stated in LA NouvELLE REVUE FRANGAISE for December 
1913 dy M. Henri Ghéon, its well-known contributor, in the following 


lerms: 


HE spirit in which this theatre was founded is known to you all. 
It is to serve an essentially dramatic art, an art inconceivable apart 
from the stage, and one that can be fully realised only on the stage. If 
| the newest work of preceding generations has not met in the theatre, 
even from a highly cultivated public, with the reception that the literary 
qualities displayed would appear to demand, it is because that work, for — 
the most part, was not of an expressly scenic nature, because it did not 
obey the organic laws of drama, and because it placed symbols and 
ideas before characters, the gratuitous play of images before the 
conflict of hearts, and pure poetry before action. Against all this we 
have taken our stand. A drama is not a poem in dialogue which may, 
if required, be played upon a stage; it is a “being” altogether different 
from a poem, one made for emancipation from its creator’s tutelage, and 
the greater the power of its creator the freer will it be from that tutelage. 
In the drama the poet does not speak in his own name; he withdraws 
from the dialogue—far from seeking to appear, he hides himself; he 
allows the logic of the characters to follow its course. Moreover, pure | 
lyricism offers him a field vast enough for him to spread himself at ease 
without encroaching on neighbouring ground. Therein is confusion, an 
abuse of power that can no longer be permitted him. 
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It would be a misunderstanding of our intentions, however, to accuse 
us of wishing deliberately to banish poetry from the theatre, since we 
acknowledge in poetry the living source of all emotion. But poetry 
must, we say, be subordinated to the drama—and, if it is'to burst forth 
in the drama, let it draw all its strength from the internal virtue, from 
the objective virtue of the action. Everywhere else we are ready to 


grant it pre-eminence—better still: to give it the service that our life 


has consecrated to it. Hence these poetry matinées. 
Certain people may object to these matinées on the grounds that the 
poem, as our time has made it—subtle, chaste, meditative—is not a 


thing that, in principle, may be recited before an audience; that it 


is like a delicate essence of flowers, impregnating the pages of the 
book, which should be inhaled secretly. ‘‘Why do you not leave 
it in the book,” I shall be asked, ‘the consolation, the exaltation of 


grave and solitary souls? Do you not dare go the full length of. 
your principles? You preach the divorce of the poem as such from 


the drama: is it simply so that you may drag it immediately before 
the footlights? If the theatre is necessary to the drama, the book 


is necessary to the poem: in the one case an entire crowd, in the 


other one reader.” The poem, in fact, may be something intimate, 
and nothing but intimate, a voice seeking a confidant: it is the most 
precious kind, but it is not the sole kind—nor the most powerful either. 
Yet, restricting ourselves for the moment to this kind of poem (what is 
true of it will be all the more true of the others), when, around the poem, 
we hush all noise, do not be deceived, it is so that we may “hear” it 
better. And when we think that by way of our eyes, it penetrates 
right to the very heart of us like a mute phantom, there is not one of 
the words composing it that does not vibrate physzcal//y in our mind. 
In spite of ourselves, and however abstractly we may read, we give to 
it its accent and its tone. Outwardly, our lips remain closed, but it 
may be said that they recite to us within. In short, for a poem to 
exist, it will never suffice for it to have harmony of sentiments, of 
images and of ideas; this harmony is as though void, if before all 
there is no harmony of sounds. The most intimate poem is something 
sonorous. Even hushed, it speaks to the ear before speaking to the 
mind. | | 

Do we betray it, therefore, if one day we chant it aloud? No, 
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Introductory Speech 


indeed. We thereby restore to it its natural and primitive form, the 
form in which it was born and modelled, both in Greece and in France, 
in the voices of the rhapsodists and of the ¢vouvéres, of whom every 
poet is the inheritor. In truth, in our empty room, whatever may be 
the oratorical force of the poem we are reading—the Chanson de Roland 
or the Fétes galantes, the Légende des Siécles, or the Grand Testament— 
by the very virtue of the rhythm, we are, without our being aware of | 
it, our own ¢rouveére.... | 

But how many lovers of poetry find time to read, and that quiet 
which permits one to read in a low voice? Our best ¢rouvére is 
ourselves, I donot deny: but life leaves him seldom available, and us 
rarely in the mood. These public readings will have no other aim 
than to bring together in the same room those who seek in vain for an 
hour of silence, and to constrain them to meditation. We shall obtain 
this more easily in company. And so far from our own emotion 
weakening before the masterpieces, it will, on the contrary, I dare hope, 
increase for each one of us from the emotion of all. Public readings 
answer a needof our time; they tend to set up an opposition to the 
surrounding: tumult. Who knows but that the poem, by its enforced 
seclusion, runs the risk of losing, little by little, that authentic life which 
it owes to human speech, and which it will always find therein so long 
as speech 1 is not divorced from poetry. We read too much with our 
eyes: in freeing poetry from the book, are we not restoring it to its 
true destiny? Finally, these readings will provide a useful test of the 
new poetry, which, by its many innovations in sonority and rhythm, 
demands of the reader a personal effort that, either on account of 
indolence or habit, he is not always willing to make. He must be 
made to hear this music that as yet he does not hear alone. | 

But, I repeat, these will be readings only. They are given from a 
stage because the voice carries better. You must forget that you are in 
a theatre. You are a circle ina drawing-room—and one of you gets up, 
opens a book and reads. Just as we require the dramatic art to be 
sufficient unto itself, and to make only that use of costume, of scenery, of 
lighting, of all the kinds of machinery, which will give a minimum of 
illusion and will underline the design of the play, so we will resolutely 
refrain from aestheticising poetry and from adding external charms to it ; 
to enliven it with the aid of electric lights, coloured veils and ¢adleaux 
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_vwvants is to place little reliance on its evocatory power. Oh! we do 


not disdain the spectacular—but neither poetry nor drama has, in our 
opinion, any concern with it. We offer you a bare text living in a 
human voice. One voice alone, or two, three and four voices alter- 
nated—if occasion arises, a real concert of voices.... But not the 
slightest attempt at scenic effects—except when it becomes part of our 
duty to restore some dramatic fragment or other, a necessary comple- 


ment to our recitations. Thus there will be nothing to distract us from 


the words and their melody. These will be concerts of great French 
poetry, of the whole of French poetry from the first cry to its last 
modulation. There is enough surely to satisfy our delight. 

Our general programme, which is in your hands, might lead you to 
believe, however, that the aim we pursue in these matinées is not 
exempt from dogmatism. This is not the case. It seemed to us that 
our duty, in this first year, was to avoid as much as possible all doctrinal 
comparisons, and to confine our intervention to the absolute respect of 
chronology. If that is a system, time has dictated it to us. For the 
past we have good guides, and we are almost certain, in following 
them, not to forget anything of capital importance. As for the present, 
it is easier to err. Therefore, as regards the latest comers among the 
poets, to whom we wish to accord the largest place possible, we have 
appealed directly to them; they will themselves organise their séances. 
We cannot, of course, in this first season welcome all the groups, only 
four or five of them ; but the others will have their turn. We count 
on their patience. | | 

It has been observed that we are devoting one- half of our pro- 
gramme to the whole of the French poetry of the past, from the origins 
to Baudelaire ; and all the other half to the contemporary movement, 
which begins with Verlaine and Mallarmé. Some people, perhaps, 


deeming that we attach too much importance to our own time, will make - 
fun of this inequality of treatment. We may reassure them. We shall © 


not do anything so ridiculous as to weigh in the balance nine centuries 


of masterpieces against forty years of trials, on which as yet no judg- 


ment can be pronounced. But just as it is our ambition that our 
theatre should have a-two-fold existence, rich with the whole of tradi- 
tion (national, ancient and European), but also showing each day what 
can be done with the most recent works, so we refuse to allow this 
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Introductory Speech 


admirable new spring of our lyricism to be crushed beneath the weight | 


of a past that is all the dearer to us because we do not intend to let 
ourselves be enslaved by it. Moreover, we are not so foolish as to 
suppose that we can exhaust the matter of the Middle Ages, of the 


Renaissance, of the Romantic period—our three great lyrical epochs—in 


a dozen séances. We shall follow broad general lines. We shall offer 
you examples worthy of admiration. We shall endeavour, in the 
phrase of Jacques Copeau, to place ourselves once more ‘‘in a state of 
sensibility” before the monuments that witness to our genius. We 
cannot be complete. We will try to be living. | 

Therefore, the talks, the lectures, the notices that will precede our 
readings, will in no way have the didactic character of a course. Every- 
body will speak of what he admires, and will apply himself to spread 
his admiration. 
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TRANSLATING POETRY 


N a western suburb of London, at no great distance from the coal- 

yards contiguous to the railway sidings of Paddington station, may 
be seen a house bearing this motto in large letters above its doorway— 
“Ce gut dort étre sera.” ‘What must be must,” I rendered it on first 
passing, reading its message as that of a fatalist and Stoic thinker, 
And then doubt assailed me. ‘What ought to be shall be,” I varied it, 
at once turning its author into one not at all resigned to things as they 
are, but sworn heroically to make,.the right prevail. But further 
deliberation revealed the rightness %f my first impression, for the 
second interpretation would need devrazt in place of doz¢ to justify it. — 

This example, however, may stand as an illustration of the truth that, 
in translating, it is a small thing to know, etymologically, the literal 
equivalent of foreign words, the important thing being to understand 
their intention, and to render their effect in your own way. 

This being so with a simple prose statement, the matter is obviously 
ten times more intricate when we come to poetry, where subtleties of 
sound are to be reproduced and the sense preserved, while duly 


conforming to the tyrannous exigencies of rhyme and metre. Let it be 


granted at once that it cannot be done ; but since the whole reason of 
this paper is based on the assumption that it will be attempted, let us 


see how best to guard against futility. 
In Leontavallo’s well-known operetta ‘I Pagliacci,’ 


the strolling 


player invites the peasant rout to assemble for a performance ‘“‘a vente 
tre ore,” the last word filling magnificently the swelling jmale of the 
musical phrase to which it is fitted, and, by contrast with the meagre 
dignity of its bare meaning, achieving a fine effect of intentionally mock 
pomposity. In the English version of this, the tenor is made to sing 
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On Translating Poetry 


“at seven you're invited”; and the translation is bad, not from 
any disparity of meaning, but because two hard dentals are made to 
replace a soft 7 which is hardly more than a “zaison between two open’ 
vowels. And this is done to the great hurt of the singer and his 
hearers—who are in this case surely the only ieee whom such a 
version can concern. 

When we come to the translation of works of pure literature, and 
especially of poetry, the same difficulties persist, while the respon- 
sibilities of the translator are extended to a wider audience, and for 
more permanent reasons. 

In the case of the interpretation of French, hich i is undoubtedly the 
foreign language best known among our countrymen, the apparent 
easiness of translation hides one of the greatest pitfalls, for we have. 
filched from our Gallic cousins a good round hundred of common words 
which we now use to express meanings a world away from those of their 
native intention. The English translator who would set down g7ie/, 
large, resume or spiritual as equivalents for the like words when found in 
his French text would produce a most unpardonable parody of his original. 
In other cases, where words common to the two tongues have retained 
identity of meaning, they are sometimes enhaloed by poetic suggestion 
in the one while connoting no more than their bare prose meaning in 
_the other, so that their retention in translation, however correct literally, 
would be no less of an outrage. It may, indeed, almost be taken as an 
axiom, that words from a Latin or French source, so singularly apt for 
' scientific exposition, from the exactness with which they define material 
substance or action, can never fitly be used in poetry, where words, to 
be effective, must carry us far beyond the limits of their dictionary 
schedule. To discover why it is that duz/d and keep may go to the 
stirring of feelings that construct and preserve could never help to 
enkindle, would lead us into questions of psychology and the relation 
between language and racial sentiment; for the least cultured feel at 
once the incongruity of imported words when used in an appeal to those 
‘‘simple, sensuous, and passionate” emotions that are at the bottom of 
all poetry. Sothat when Mr John Payne (to whose fine zeal and ac- 
complishment all lovers of that splendid wastrel Francois Villon are for 
ever beholden) writes ‘‘du¢ J desist” we are conscious at once of a 
dissonance which no plea of fidelity to the French “ Je me destste” can — 
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On Translating Poetry 


altogether palliate. No version of poetry, however faithful, ican be good 
which does not read like poetry : to reproduce a poet’s precise wording 


is a very doubtful need, and, in any case, an impossible one ; to reproduce 


his effect may be done if we approach the task in prayer and fasting, stead- 
fastly set on forgetting his actual words as soon as we have mastered 
their meaning, and got the massed sound of them tyrannously resonant 
in our ears. The best translators of poetry are, indeed, those who are 
least scrupulous of fidelity in detail; they slur over the untranslatable 


and insinuate new words and turnings of the original thought that are 


so perfectly in tune with their models as to render them far less haltingly 
than meticulous followers of the text. The classic example of the re- 
casting of old matter in a new mould is, of course, Fitzgerald’s rendering 
of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, where the imaginative insight of the 
translator gave a new lease of life to a work which, on its native merits, 
was of quite secondary rank in the immortal choirs. 


‘The real task of a translator is that of re- creating, and unless he can 


bring to his original as much as he takes from it, he had far better leave 
it alone. To a strict scholar this definition of translation will appear to 
be just what translation is not ; but, though the makers of mere ‘‘cribs” 
have their uses, they are not such as concern permanent literature, nor 
do they help us at all to a relish of its savour. 

As an illustration of my argument I take a sonnet by Josephine Soulary, 
the well-known “ARéves amditieux,” numbered 289 in “The Oxford Book 


of French Verse”’: 


Si j’avais un arpent de sol, mont, val ou plaine, 
Avec un filet d’eau, torrent, source ou ruisseau, 
J’y planterais un arbre, olivier, saule ou fréne, 
J’y batirais un toit, chaume, tuile ou roseau. 
Sur mon arbre, un doux nid, gramen, duvet ou laine, 
Retiendrait un chanteur, pinson, merle ou moineau ; 
_ Sous mon toit, un doux lit, hamac, natte ou berceau, 


Retiendrait une enfant, blonde, brune ou chataine. 
Je ne veux qu'un arpent ; pour le mesurer mieux, 
Je dirais a l’enfant la plus belle a mes yeux: 
“*Tiens-toi debout devant le soleil qui se léve ; 
‘ Aussi loin que ton ombre ira sur le gazon, 
“ Aussi loin je m’en vais tracer mon horizon.” 
Tout bonheur que la main n’atteint pas n’est qu’un réve. 
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On Translating Poetry 


It appears at once that the longer-syllabled line of the French sonnet 
has a lightness and speed of rhythm that could in no wise be rendered 
by the staid ten-syllabled line of the English sonnet-form, while the 
customary French pronunciation of words with a terminal e (when sung 
to music or recited in verse), unconsciously harking back to the pen- 
ultimate emphasis of their Italian forbears, gives to plazne, fréne, laine, 
chataine, lve and réve, an effect which is common to those rhymes in 
English known as double or feminine. Lastly, the sestet opens with an 
isolated couplet which cannot effectively be paralleled in the English | 
sonnet form, where such a pairing of rhymes is met with only at the end. 
To sum up, we find that to give anything like a true echo of the poet’s 
singing we must have (a) a longer line, (b) speedier movement, (c) an 
interspersion of feminine endings. We can hardly make these last 
rhyme as Soulary has done, for such terminals are scarcer in English, 
and if our lines were so yoked they would be sure to chafe 
noisily against the coupling. Nor will a right music be got by 
using the same number of syllables to each line, for English lines 
are swayed by stress to an extent undreamt of in French prosody, 
and we cannot get lightness of movement without sharpness of 
accentuation. 

Next we find that the sentiment to be expressed is the renunciation | 
of all worldly pomp and wealth for the humbler but more perdurable 
joys of the hearthstone and heaven's free air. To render “ torrent, 
source Ou ruisseau”’ in English would sound queerly, for we have not 
that habit of nice differentiation which is always dominant in the best 
French, and in poetry especially we prefer to hint the thing by its 
effect, rather than to state it specifically. Again, how shall we get the 
effect of homeliness if we speak of planting an o/¢ve-tvee in our imaginary 
domain? Would not such husbandry suggest to us the exotic and the 
sumptuous, known alone to the world that dawdles winter through on 
the Riviera, returning for the London season to the joys of the Row, 
and the glories of a box at Covent Garden? What would the author 
have said had he been English? TZkhorn-dush likely enough; for it is a 
tree as common with us as olives in Provence, and the staple of those 
hedgerows that are one of our most widespread joys. And then enfant 
_ cannot be rendered simply by c&zdd, for its accompanying adjectives will 
not reveal the sex as do the French ones; /assze, however, will do this 
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for us, and bring with it the right homely accent. Here, then, is our uy 

version: 
Had I but an acre of loam on hill or valley, wy 
Fed by a stream that fell or loitered by, ca 

: There I’d plant an ash-tree, a thorn-bush, or a willow, aa 
There I’d build a low roof between me and the sky. as 

On my tree a soft nest, feather-lined or woolly, aa 

a There should hold a singing-bird—sparrow, finch or merle ; a . 
Underneath my own roof, a bairnie in the cradle 4 | 


Garlanding the pillow with her brown or yellow curl. 


All I want’s an acre; and so to measure rightly, : | | 
I would take the lassie bonniest to me: . 


‘ 


‘Stand thou uprightly ”— so should be my bidding— iy 
‘Front the rising sunbeam.” So surely should I see. i 7 
‘‘ Far as thy shade on the grassy !evels printed, | é ay 
Just so far my faring, no farther than the shade’s ”.— ; oe 
All the lure of bliss that’s far beyond fulfilment ae 
Holds no more for me than a fickle dream that fades. ‘ 


And if these few precepts seem to have failed me in my own 
practice, I would still say with the preacher, ‘“‘ Do as | say, if not as I | 
T do,” only bidding the translator bring a better skill to the exploit. | 1g 


WILFRID THORLEY | 
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NEW BOOKS 
ENGLISH POETRY 


(Full details of any of the volumes mentioned in this article may be found in one of the 
Book Lists at the end of each issue of POETRY AND DRAMA. The marginal notes 
refer to the pages on which extracts are quoted.) : 


INTRODUCTORY 


| URING this year I propose, as editor, to contribute to PoETRY 

AND Drama a desultory record of my impressions of modern 
poetry. My opportunities for acting as guide and counsellor are, 
naturally, excellent; I am obliged to examine every volume of verse 
published, and to form an opinion on it. Whether I possess any further 
qualifications will transpire; if I do, perhaps they arise chiefly out of 
my apparent incapacities—the facts that I have no instinctive aptitude 
for orthodox criticism; that I dislike the practice of book-reviewing ; 


that I am not a professional critic, and hence have never had to submit. 


to the despotism of any literary advertisement manager. 


I shall begin, after the manner of a lecturer, by dividing poetry into 
three classes—the indisputably good ; the large middle class on which 
taste infinitely varies and disputes interminably rage ; and the indisput- 
ably bad. This division is useful only for purposes of analysis; in 
practice the personal judgments of any two individuals seldom exactly 
coincide. For whereas very few persons would fail to place Shakespeare 
and Keats in the first class, Montgomery and Alfred Austin in the third, 
opinions so vary as to such poets as Byron, Francis Thompson, and even 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, that their appreciators may place them with the 
same confidence in the first class as their depreciators in the third. 


If opinions vary concerning dead poets, how much more do they, 


naturally, about living. Yet, though it is known to be almost impossible © 


to apply any conclusive test to our contemporaries, even here a certain 
general classification is justifiable. I can easily decide, for instance, 


that about 75 per cent. of the volumes that I read are dad, indisputably | 


in the third class; whereas certainly not more than 1 per cent. is in the 
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first. Thus an uncertain margin is left ot about 24 in the hundred, 
consisting either of mere pleasant verse which stimulates no kind of 
comment, or else poetry that one would rather lay down a while in the 
subconsciousness before deciding its quality. For the professional 
critics such difficulties scarcely exist. Is it, I wonder, a revelation to 


-anyone that in the majority of editorial offices preference is given to 
"books whose publishers are advertisers in the paper, that favour is 


shown to friends and partisans of the paper, colleagues in the trade and 
great reputations that must not be impugned, that insipid critics are 
preferred provided they have two or three hundred clzché phrases 
at their command, or tired critics, sometimes too hungry to object 
to writing what they are told? Their sentences are quoted as 
‘‘Opinions of the Press.”. Reputations are made like those of William 


_ Watson or Alfred Noyes. Every time such an author publishes a 


book, some trained person has merely to jot down a series of the 
conventional phrases :—‘“ sustained inspiration,” ‘‘finished craftsman- 
ship,” ‘‘essential quality of high poetry,” ‘‘ splendid and virile,” “among 
the finest achievements in English poetry,” ‘‘ most conspicuous achieve- 
ment of our age,” “sounds depths only possible to a master,” ‘never 
been surpassed,” “ noble,” “notable,” “ felicitous "—we all know them 
so well that we do not trouble to pay the slightest attention to them. 


The criticism of poetry has been degraded and prostituted out of all . 


recognition : it still remains genuine in only a few periodicals. 


A popular, if the most’ difficult, mode of escaping responsibility is 
that elaborated by Oscar Wilde, which consists, briefly, in enlarging to 
an unlimited extent on the subject of the book under notice, instead of 
writing about the book itself. In PozTry anp DRaAma we are risking 


the imputation of cowardice ; we propose, if possible, to evade criticism 
altogether. We will endeavour, by extracting certain passages trqgm . 


them, to allow the more significant volumes of each quarter to represent 
themselves, while in this Chronicle I shall make it my object to find the 
atmosphere of the quarter by reviewing its most characteristic events 


_and describing its more remarkable volumes. My pronouncements will, 


I hope, not be intellectual, nor my allusions learned. “I shall try to 
avoid frequent metaphors and images, rhetorical figures of speech, 
comparisons and long digressions. Whenever a book fails to provide 
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me with material for comment I shall write about it literally, rather than 
metaphorically, xzoth¢eng. 1 expect to be found very dull by the 
Intellects, and those whose tongues are of best Oxford hardware, and 
whose mere small-talk is waged in Hexameters. But I disbelieve in 
literary criticism, unless that of the greatest masters, just as I disbelieve 
in bookish poetry. In the young poet, the first process of assimilation 
produces imitation; after that his poetry must come to him through his 
own experience ; otherwise he will cease to find it at all. Most 
versifiers continue, of course, all their lives to produce mere imitations. 


The majority of the 75 per cent. bad books mentioned above are 


compilations of the well-known phrases of other poets badly strung 
together without inverted commas, or any form of acknowledgment 
to their originators. Even were the indebtedness admitted, this form of 
literary theft would surely still be ignoble beyond excuse. Plagiarism is 
only excusable if the matter plagiarised be remoulded in improved form. 
I fail to understand why no literary journalist has ever taken upon him- 
self the duty of systematically defending the inventions of the greatest 
English poets from abuse. Lately I found in one small volume alone the 
following phrases, and two or three dozen other similar ones, in contexts 
that can only be termed incorrect :—‘ fleecy clouds,” ‘garish day,” 
“azure sky,’ “sober garb,” ‘hoary past,” ‘laborious days,” ‘‘cool 
retreat.’ Such expressions recollected in solitude by bad poets are 
ruthlessly mutilated to fit into their own insipid verses. Mr Yeats 
hinted recently that in the Nineties (of blessed memory) if any man 
wrote a bad poem his friends would cut him. The Mew Age critic is 
one of the few who attempts to castigate malefactors ; he, however, 
usually picks out the wrong people. It is scarcely one of the duties of 
PorTRyY AND Drama to fulfil this office, except in glaring cases. ‘Time 
and space permitting, we propose later to compile an occasional section, 
which we shall call ‘‘The Wastepaper Basket.” We hope, how- 
ever, to establish our credentials as a constructive force before 


we indulge too freely in the unedifying employment of scavenging — 


rubbish. 


THE FLYING FAME 


The most interesting event in the annals of recent poetry is the 
revival, or re-adoption, of the Chapbook and Broadsidejby the Flyzxg 
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Fame, and the Poetry Bookshop. The public seems immediately to 


have grasped the advantages of these forms of literature. The 
popularity, however, of the Flying Fame Sixpenny Chapbooks is 
probably due to the fact that four at least of them have been devoted 
to the beautiful poems of Ralph Hodgson. I shall not make the 
slightest attempt to describe these poems, nor those, published in the 


same format, by James Stephens. It is my privilege in this Chronicle, 


on the rare occasions on which I am able to mention books of a price 
obviously within everyone’s means, to spare myself vain description, 
and where I can unreservedly do so, to content myself with one 
confident and hearty recommendation of them to all lovers of poetry. 
This privilege I now indulge. 


_A second development of less recent date and of more doubtful 
advantage consists in the publication by living poets, when they have 
produced sufficient to make up one or two volumes, of their incomplete 
works in so-called ‘‘collected” editions. Just now a very large number 
of such collections are coming from the publishers. They convey a 
false impression of finality; also, it is a disadvantage for the buyer 
that previous single volumes be rendered, as it were, obsolete within 
a few years of publication. The executor or biographer should 
compile and edit the Collected Edition. It is disagreeable to think of 
the poet, unless perhaps in extreme old age, casting back his eyes in 
self-satisfaction on his past work and finding it good. He might better 
be thinking of what he will do than what he has done. The premature 
Collected Edition smacks of an overweaning confidence in posterity, 
and risks an undignified back place on the lumber-shelf of the second- 
hand bookseller. 


(See p. 69) 


‘COLLECTED WORKS” 


The stately firm of Macmillan is responsible for two such recent . 


volumes, besides a new ‘‘ Author's Annotated Edition” of Tennyson. 
Of late one seldom hears this great Victorian Laureate discussed, 
unless in controversial terms; though in the provinces and in the 
reading circles of the Poetry Society his poetry is revered and enjoyed. 
In the hope of reviving a dwindling youthful enthusiasm, I have 
re-read him almost from cover to cover. How one may envy his first 


admirers! What a prodigy he must have seemed! And now the 
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younger generation sneers at him; his views are mostly effete, and Stephen 
Phillips, and other imitators, have almost ruined the sound of his 
blank verse for us. People say but ‘ Ulysses ’—surely that /” 
Then one turns to it, remembering one’s first enthusiasm, only to find 
that one cannot ever feel it again. I must not dwell on this now; 
I shall revert at some future date to a discussion of the cual 
Victorians. 

It is too late to refer at any length to A2’s collected poems, which 
were published before the appearance of last quarter's Chronzcle. I 
am reproducing several extracts from them, and, for the rest, it need 
only be said that such a Collection as this must be truly welcome to 
the admirers of a poet whose work seems hitherto, I scarcely know bees 
to have been somewhat inaccessible. 

For the inclusion of Newman Howard's Collected Works in 
Macmillan’s dignified Globe Edition of the poets I can find no excuse. 
Hitherto this Edition has been reserved for poets of established 
reputation. The work of Newman Howard is not particularly 
distinguished, though he tells us in his Introduction of ‘ unstinted 
encouragement given in early days by Swinburne and Watts-Dunton, 
as also later by George Meredith.” He also informs us that he has 
been ostracised by the fashionable coteries. He inveighs against the 
‘foreign incubus heavy upon us,” the ‘“ psuedo-realism” and “self- 
styled intellectuals” of our time. His particular odium is directed 
against Nietzsche. ‘‘The cult of the vulgar over-strapper dubbed 
‘superman’ is in truth a dilettante atavism toward the barbaric; a 
shallow reaction from the deep stream of human tendency.” Evidently 
he hates modern life and art, and in many respects he is to be 
sympathised with ; but he might perhaps express his hatred in phrases 
somewhat pleasanter tothe ear. His Savonarolaisa fine play in the old 
manner, thoroughly readable, though not great poetry ; there are 
several charming little songs in it. The poet is naturally in deep 
sympathy with the fiery Italian reformer. I am quoting from this 
play a passage to illustrate his gift of condensation. | 

Professor Dowden’s Collected Poems have now been brought out in 
two volumes. (Vol. I., Original Poems; Vol. II., A translation of 
Goethe’s West-Eastern Divan.) Can it be true that the author of the 
enthralling Lzfe of Shelley was (Zeus preserve us!) a writer of hymns? 
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Yes, he was—and also of extremely commonplace sonnets and verses. 

The writer of Shelley’s life was, himself, a devout believer! I quote a (Seep. 74) 
poem which I think I am right in calling his only one in which he 

| ‘questions Omnipotence, and even then rather shyly. Half-a-dozen 

a out of his many sonnets are very good. Most of them were first published 

as far back as 1876, and some were included in 1893 in Samuel 

i! Waddington’s Engiish Sonnets by Living Writers, and also, I believe, 

if in other Anthologies. On the whole, Volume II., containing the 

| translation of the West-Eastern Divan, is more to be recommended (for 

| those who cannot read German) than the original poems. 


| Christianity has almost ceased to inspire the best poetry. Good 
| devotional verse has become something of a curiosity. When someone 
told me the other day that Mrs Hemans had written some good poems 
I was so interested that I read her again to try and find them. Five | 
years ago I should merely have laughed. Mrs Hemans, of course, is ts 
antediluvian, but it is hard to think of even Tennyson and Browning as a 
daring writers, though they certainly must have appeared such to their a 
contemporaries. It is instructive indeed to compare the reticence of Ae 
‘| Victorianism in referring to God, its veiled allusions and reiterated — ae 
insistence on the Larger Hope, with our present flippant manner of mh 
| _ raising and dismissing Him and all His attributes for amusement. Most “aa 
f of the poets of the ’Nineties even were still frightened of Jehovah ; 3 4 
to-day He is constantly referred to without reverence, often without | 4 
even scorn. Shelley held Him in a certain awe, though he distrusted | — 
and execrated Him; Nietszche announced that He was dead ; Swinburne 
be cursed His corpse ; Shaw has laughed Him into His coffin. One begins 
é to feel it is time, perhaps, that He were left alone. Victor Hugo once 
caught and killed Him in a wood ; but he scarcely knew what he had 
caught, for he could cry, when challenged to describe Him, “ D’abord, 
quel Dieu?” This question I would ask the modern poet also, particularly 
7 when he indulges in large Platitudes with capital letters. The average 
| little chap who laughs at Him is almost better than the big fellow who 
‘patronizes Him. I find Rupert Brooke’s early sonnet Faz/ure one 
of the finest embodiments in modern poetry of a fit attitude for the 
present generation towards its dethroned anthropomorphic deity. 
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TAGORE 


But now we have suddenly gone straying beyond the range of our 
own civilization, stretching out our hands into the obscure East to a 
poet quite alien to us, whose lectures we have thronged to hear, 
whose books we crowd to buy, whom we plagued with adulation and 
sought to flatter with dinners and great speeches, and whom finally we 


_ crown with our inappropriate strictly Western Nobel Prize. 


And when, in calm afterthought, we come to question ourselves, can 
we seriously answer that we have anything to learn from Tagore? 
Were we justified in hailing him as a world-teacher? MHas he not 
acted rather as a temporary foil, a clever excuse under cover of which 
we may procrastinate facing ourselves just a while longer? And, even 
supposing he has something to give us, how can we expect to realize 
it? Among the foremost to throng him (apart from the few critics and 
poets who were in a position to appreciate his poetry as literature) were, 
of course, the pseudo-mystics and the large and increasing brood of 
seekers after exotic delights ; next, I grieve to relate, came the whilom 
disciples of Laurence Hope, and last a straggling rout of feasters with 
‘What does it all mean? Can you understand it ?” 

No. He tells us in Sadhand what he means; and his revelation is 
only what many Easterns have sought to convey to us before—in vain, 
because it is not our own revelation. The boom was based on 
curiosity, and has ended in delusion. Fortunately, however, it has 
left us some fine literature, as we must truly admit now we are able to 
ponder the Gztanjahh, The Gardener, and The Crescent Moon in leisure 
and calm. We can claim none of these books as masterpieces of 


English literature, but they are fine renderings, enabling us to speculate — 


as to their beauty in the original tongue, if not to realize it. Could 
Goethe have been so well translated, he would serve us far better. 
Half a dozen Western masters still remain almost unknown to the 
public which mobbed Tagore. Already, however, as might be expected, 
it is blinking, and wondering what it has done. | 


MARGARET L. WOODS 

The poems of Margaret L. Woods are now also published in a 
Collected Edition. Let us hope that in her case, at all events, the term 
need not be understood in a final sense. ‘‘ Wild Justice” and ‘‘ The 
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Princess of Hanover” seem to rank among the first hundred poetic — 


dramas in our language. Opinion varies considerably as to their acting 
qualities. Yet, though, for official reasons, the ‘‘ Princess of Hanover” 
is probably ineligible, may we not reasonably hope within the next 
ten years to find ‘‘ Wild Justice” introduced into the regular reper- 
tory programme? It has been objected to this play that it focuses undue 


significance on events of mere local importance, failing to translate them 
into universal terms, that Gwyllim too’ closely resembles the Count 


Cenci of Shelley, that the atmosphere of gloom is protracted beyond 
endurance. The last objection may well emanate from those who find 
themselves -temperamentally unsympathetic towards all such works, 
as, for instance, Wuthering Heights or The City of Dreadful Night. 
Personally, I find ‘Wild Justice” a drama of enthralling interest, of 
exceptional originality and power. ‘The Princess of Hanover” is 


scarcely less striking. The scenes are completely visualised, the © 
_characters are alive. The sordid details of the Hanoverian Court are 


represented with fortunate precision,. glossed by no sentimentality, 
Each play is preceded by a ballad, catches of which, in the mouth of 


one of its characters, haunt the subsequent dialogue as a form of chorus. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that Mrs Woods has further dramas in con- 
templation. Her poems are singularly unequal. Her imagination 
seems to serve her better than her observation. 


THE YOUNGER POETS 


I now come to three 1 recent books by the more notable younger 
poets. The lyrics in Fotiage, by W. H. Davies, though they will 


probably not much increase his reputation, are fluent, loquacious, and. 


delightful as ever. Their most conspicuous quality is sincerity. The 
poet makes little songs out of his personal experiences. Verse appears 
with him to have been an unavoidable accident ; if he has ambitions he 
never shows them. Pity, good-cheer, love of nature and a jolly 
idleness are his inspiring instincts. He goes about the world swinging 
a stick, sharing a pot of beer, listening to a story (or telling one), 
grieving a little, laughing a good deal, and when he is doing none of 
these, he seems to be lying in a field. | He reminds me, among others, 
of Wordsworth, who would perhaps have liked some of his lyrics 
almost as much as he liked his own. They have the peculiar quality 
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about them of all good poetry, that one cannot tell why they are good, 


apart from the facts of their sincerity and their melodiousness. Some, 
of course, are dangerously facile ; they are often so much alike that it is 


very hard to distinguish them in one’s memory until one has read them 


(See p. 86) 


many times. 
While Davies’s poems seem to have been written in a field, John 


Drinkwater’s bear the mark of the study. All the lyrics in Cromwell 


are desk-poems. He is markedly conscientious in his choice of words. 
He is a disciplinarian, and has tutored himself cautiously into the finest 


precision. In conformity with the feeling of the time against epic 


poetry, he has composed a series of ten poems on the principal events | 


of Cromwell's life with a Prologue, five Interludes, and an Epilogue. 


' He preserves a strict formality both in general design and in detail. 


Every one of his thoughts reveal deliberation and perseverance. I 
quote one of the best of the poems which precede the Cromwell series 


in this volume, under the general title “‘ Adventures.” 

From Alfred Noyes, whose triumphal tour of the United States i is 
apparently still in progress, comes Zhe Wine-Fress, A Tale of War. 
The English Press, in deference, no doubt, to the American, seems to 
have somewhat curtailed on this occasion its usual series of laudatory 


reviews. 


in Zhe Wine-FPress to stimulate comment. 


ECHOES FROM THE ’NINETIES 


Richard le Gallienne, who has now, it appears, permanently settled — 


down in the United States, sends us, after a lapse of four years, one 
more book across the water. He seems to have enlarged his scope, but 
the metres of his everlastingly rhymed poems are sojingly that it is 
impossible to read any long succession of them without one’s brain 
becoming dulled to their meaning. In the strict convention of 
the Ivory Tower, there must be some excellent lyrics among the 
seventy in this book, but they are hard to distinguish by reason of 
the monotonously sustained, flawless technique of the whole. They 
are quiet and soothing company for a lonely hour. This is much to say 


of a book. There is no evidence that the author himself expects more. 
Suddenly, while we were lamenting his illness and retirement, the 
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: in the Anave of Hearts extends, however, over the period from 1894- _ 


of press. notices about his past. I dipped into the tales of Scott and 
Byron to see if they were better than Mr Sherring’s, and found, on — 
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voice of Arthur Symons rises again out of the past. He, like Richard (See p. 87) 
le Gallienne, belongs to the 1890's (that shadowy decline of the last — 
century, so dim that literary histories must already be'written about it) 

rather than to our time. The composition of the poems contained 


1908. Here is still the formal delicate monotone; the lament for 
sins and ugliness, for the sharp pain of life, and bitter happiness of 
léve ; the reproaches against the lower self, the complaint for a new 
life. How different to Davies! It is all stale, yet in a certain sense 
dignified, and however we may now repudiate it, it is good reading. 
Half the volume, the better half, I think, consists of translations. 
Villon and Verlaine particularly suit his talent. rf 


3 if 

Rudyard Kipling’s Songs from the Books 1 need not dwell on at . 

all at present. They can look after themselves until the moment ‘ee 

comes to discuss them in detail. Some of our wisest prophets fore- Ag 

tell that the next generation will dscover Kipling (in which sense ?). | 
Qut vivra, verra. | 


CONCLUSION 


A few books remain to mention. Herbert Sherring in Nadzr the 
Persian comes to us with 276 pages of tales in verse and six pages. 


the whole, they were—yet scarcely anyone now reads them. 
From Stephen Phillips’ new book, Lyrics and Dramas, 1 quote some (Seep. 8gand 


extracts; also from Lady Margaret Sackvilles Songs of Aphrodite; Soowins i 
from Zhe Stricken King of Horace Holley, which, though recently f-) | be 
published, consists chiefly, I understand, of the poet’s earlier work ; = 
from Evangeline Ryves’ Evedus. The poems in this latter volume are © | + 


preceded by the preface of its publisher, Elkin Mathews, in which he 
explains that, published ten years ago, two-thirds of the edition of this + | 
volume were lately found ‘“‘ packed away in danger of utter oblivion” - 
—he therefore re-issues it. | 
‘Such further recent books as it may be found inexpedient to deal with 
in this number are not necessarily precluded from discussion or quotation 
in future issues. I am, for instance, holding over until June several 
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volumes from Ireland, including Katharine Tynan’s Jrzsk Poems, Dora 
Sigerson Shorter’s Madge Lindsey, and Joseph Campbell’s /rzshry. 


There remains only to mention a pretentious edition of Walt 
Whitman, entitled Poems from Leaves of Grass, illustrated by Margaret 
C. Cook. Such a book should not be allowed to pass without 
remonstrance. Firstly, it was Whitman's particular desire to be known 
by his whole work, and not published in a selected edition ; secondly, 
the illustrations are, in my opinion, an insult to his memory. 


I would ask those whom my opinions may occasionally offend to 
_ remember that these are purely individual, and that all personal judgments 


of poetry may be open to contention. For purposes of these Chronicles | 


I am a human recording-machine, sensitive in truth, and therefore 


frail. Portry anp Drama exists chiefly as a centre of experiment, a 


testing-shop for the poetry of the present, and a medium for the 
discussion of tendencies which may combine to make the poetry’ of 
the future. I have frankly confessed above that I can admire only a 
very small proportion of the present large output of published books. 
To this I must add that I believe radical changes will shortly take 
place in our standards, and that the poetry which the middle decades 
of this century will undoubtedly produce remains at present so dimly 
foreseen, that we may surely admit ourselves, poets and chroniclers 
alike, groping in an obscure land of shadows. | 


HAROLD MONRO 


NEW EDITIONS, REPRINTS, 
AND ANTHOLOGIES 


O one questions the desirability of a sound cheap edition of Blake’s poems. 

. “Mr George SampSon’s edition (Clarendon Press, Is. 6d. and 2s.) is sound 
and cheap. It is virtually a corrected reprint of the Clarendon Press edition of 
1905, with the addition of the unpublished French Revolution,a prophetic book 
hitherto known only to a few scholars. That is to say, it contains all of Blake’s 


shorter poems, and notes on the various forms of them, together with the minor — 


prophetic books and selections from the rest. The bibliographical introduction of 
thirty-five pages is lucid and vigorous enough to make the plainest man see the 
necessity for it. As for The French Revolution, it is the first and only surviving 
book out of seven, and is 306 pp. long. No other prophetic book is so easy to 
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read, no other is more fascinating, because it shows us Blake at the task of 
changing contemporary events into myths and contemporary men into gods. 


The new editions of the poems of Sir Thomas Wiat (London University Press 
and Hodder & Stoughton, 2 vols., 21s. net) and of Marlowe's. Edward II. are 


justified by their editing. Miss A. K. Foxwell gives us the readings of Wiat’s — 
own MSS., and puts MS. and printed variants in footnotes, pointing out how 


essential the poet’s spelling and pronunciation were in an age of transition. An 
introduction, a commentary, and several appendices, fill the second volume. 


_ They incline towards longwindedness, but the work had to be done, and without 


Miss Foxwell’s perhaps excessive admiration it might not have been done so 
thoroughly. 


In Mr W. D. Briggs’ Edward IT. (David Nutt, 12s. 6d. net) about one hundred 


pages are occupied by the text of 1594, about two hundred by notes, and a 
hundred and twenty by an introduction on the development of the chronicle 
history. This introduction is a Harvard doctorate thesis of 1900, careful but not 
rich enough in ideas to avoid ponderosity and head-and-taillessness. Little that 


_ has occurred to Mr Briggs in studying the play can, have been omitted from the 


notes, and the claims of the young reader have been duly considered. 3 
Miss Eloise Robinson’s Mznor Poems of Joseph Beaumont (Constable, 2Is. 

net) is simply an edition of the manuscript volume of 1643, which Mr B. Dobell 

sold to Professor G. H. Palmer, of Harvard, in 1911. Some of the poems were 


published in 1749, with others from a second MS., and these were included in 


Grosart’s Complete Poems of Dr Joseph Beaumont. Miss Robinson has 
added notes at the end on various readings. The poems are the work of 
a friend of Crashaw’s, a High Church parson (Master of Peterhouse, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity at last), who was born in 1616 and died in 1699. Hedid 
nothing which was not better done by Vaughan, Traherne, Herbert and Crashaw, 
but he did similar things, not merely as an imitator, and is interesting as an 
average religious poet of his time. 

Dr Gollancz’s Patience (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. net) is a similar 


re-editing of a poem—an alliterative narrative version of the tale of Jonah, 


contemporary with Piers Plowman—which has already been printed and reprinted 
by the E.E.T. Society. Dr Gollancz has equipped his text with notes, a glossary, 


a page of facsimile and the Vulgate text of Jonah, with the Wycliffite version. 


Miss Helen Waddell’s Lyrics from the Chinese (Constable, 1913) are so well 
done, so much of a kind, and so few, that they count rather as original poems 
than as a Chinese anthology. They really add nothing to what Dr Giles 
and Mr Byng have already done in larger quantities, and though they are finer 
they are not excellent. 


The Later Poems of A lenis Anderson: ‘Surfaceman” (Fraser, Glasgow, 
5s. net) are of a kind which justify collecting only if the demands of his friends 
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are strong and genuine. He died in 1909: he wrote nothing more characteristic 


than this: 
We left the dear old home behind, 


And when the moon was glancing, 
We stood amid the low soft wind, 
To hear the feet still dancing. 
The moonlight fell upon her hair, - 
Made golden still more golden ; 
There are no pleasures half so fair 
As pleasures that are olden. 


The same may be said of Poems and Lyrics, by Robert Nicoll (Paisley, 
Gardner), who has already an obelisk to his memory in Scotland. A centenary 
celebration having been arranged for this year, it may be assumed that there will 
be sufficient admirers for such verses as: 


Whar’ the purple heather blooms 
Amang the rocks sae grey— 
Whar’ the muircock’s whirring flight 
Is heard at break 0’ day— 
Whar’ Scotland’s bagpipes ring 
Alany the mountain’s breast— 
Whar’ laverocks lilting sing 
Is the place that I lo’e best ! 


Miss Annie Matheson’s Little Book of Courage (Gay and Hancock) “aims not so 
much at the qualities of an ordinary book as at the characteristics of a breviary or 
an armoury.” It is a mixture of prose and verse which may be excused if it saves 
a man or woman from intemperance, crime, or suicide: not otherwise. 


Here also are four anthologies of well-known kinds. Mr Padraic Colum’s 
Broadsheet Ballads (Maunsel & Co., 2s. 6d. net) are love songs, miscellaneous 
ballads, and political songs, “selected from those that have been popular in the 
English-speaking parts of Ireland for the past hundred years,” with notes and 
a vigorous introductory essay. | 

Mrs Tynan Hinkson’s 7he Wild Harp (Sidgwick & Jackson, 7s. 6d. net) i is to 
provide the Englishman with what he expects from Ireland, beginning with 
Mangan and ending with Dr Todhunter; and the introduction is in the softest 
Irish accents. It is a gift-book, decorated as such. 

So is Ships, Sea Songs and Shanties (James Brown, Glasgow, 2s. 6d.). Edited 
by W. B. Whall, Master Mariner, it consists mainly of old favourites in old 
forms, which, Mr Whall assures us, were not got at the British Museum. It is 
illustrated by pictures of ships and pretty girls, which cannot be torn out without 
mutilating the songs. 
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Messrs Walter Jerrold and R. M. Leonard have collected every desirable 
variety of the art into A Century of Parody and Imitation (Oxford University 
Press, 1s. 6d. and 2s. net), for they include Shelley as well as Canning, 
Keats as well as Hood, Francis Thompson (parodying FitzGerald) as well — 
as J. K. Stephen. 


EDWARD THOMAS 


‘MISCELLANEOUS 


LYRIC POETRY. - By Ernest Rhys. (J. M. Dent & Sons, §s. net.) 
NTHUSIASM,, discrimination, and wide knowledge—these were the three 


qualities which alone could retain the readers’ interest throughout a long 


treatise on English Lyric Poetry, and these qualities have always been conspicuous 
in Mr Ernest Rhys. When you take up this book you know well that you shall 


spend some hours in the company of a man who is not only a trustworthy student 


but himself a poet who will not be afraid to appreciate poetry with something 


more than intellect. In a word, there is nothing dry i in this book, and there is 


nothing slovenly. 

Mr Rhys begins with the contin Saxon sceps and closes with Henley and 
Andrew Lang. The difference between epic and lyric quality, he suggests, is the 
difference between emotion connected with the Past and emotion that is present. 
“* Lyrical, it may be said, implies a form of musical utterance in words governed 
by over-mastering emotion and set free by a powerfully concordant rhythm. So 
soon as narrator or playwright, carried out of the given medium by personal 
feeling, begins to dilate individually on the theme, that moment he or she as 


surely tends to grow lyrical.” 


The professional critic may assume omniscience. For my part I gladly confess 


that in this book I have made my first acqualetanre with some beautiful or 


interesting work. 

“It is pleasant to find that a fifth part of the book is about pre-Chaucerian 
poets. Most of us remember as little of Cynewulf, Bishop Grosseteste, or even 
Richard Rolle of Hampole, as we remember of Ethelred or Elfgiva. Chaucer, for 
most of us, is like the Norman Conquest. Perhaps I am not alone in having 
found our Saxon poets both difficult and dull. Not even Professor Dixon, in his 
book on Epic Poetry (a companion to this on Lyric), can make Beowulf really 
exciting. Mr Rhys is, at least, as likely as any man to send the amateur in 
search of the poems from which he quotes. 

His chapter on Richard Rolle (early fourteenth century) is wholly delightful. 
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Here is a poet with personality, a very romantic and fervent spirit. Here, too, 
is a metrist of surprising charm—for example: 


Love is a light burden ; Love gladdens young and old ; 

Love is withouten pine, as lovers have me told ; 

Love is a ghostly wine that makes men big and bold ; 
Of love shall he nothing tyne, that it in heart doth hold. 


Chapter X—‘‘ The First Scottish Poets”—is another attractive journey over 
regions mostiy unknown. I suspect that here (as in the case of Lydgate, whom 
Mr Rhys admits to be usually uninspiring) we may be cheated by the author’s 
fine discrimination. I suspect that only a very ardent reader would ever reach 
the passages that in quotation look so well. That is just the reason why such a 
book is so pleasant to read. You have the advantage of surveying our lyrical 
literature under the guidance of an expert. All the hard reading has been done 
for you by another, and you have only to taste the wine that he has crushed. 

The Norman Conquest so widely modified English verse that it forms the first 
upstanding change. The second is the invention of printing. Then it was, as 
Mr Rhys points out, that poetry and music fell apart; then that verse became 
definitely decorative. From Chaucer we pass, by Skelton, Wyatt, and Surrey, to 
Edmund Spenser, from Spenser to the noonday splendour of our Elizabethans. 
Those who know well the lyric work of the time will take pleasure from Mr 
Rhys’s subtle valuations, and to many readers the stanzas which he quotes from 
unfamilar song-books will come as a new delight. 

The subsequent history of our poetic literature is, of course, , widelier known, 
but in his consideration of more modern poets Mr Rhys is not less interesting 
and engaging. The book, indeed, is a highly skilled survey of its subject, and 
the pages in itare so brilliantly set with fascinating quotations that it can serve as 
a charming anthology to the accompaniment of a delicate critical commentary. 


CLIFFORD BAX 


THE EIGHTEEN-NINETIES. By Holbrook Jackson. (Grant Richards. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


NE of the greatest charms of living in the eighteen-nineties must have been 

the proud consciousness that they were not the eighteen-eighties. In the 
eighties social life seems to have been dominated by the “ Haw, demme!” outlook ; 
tradition in matters of conduct and thought was as suffocating, the laws of fashion 
were as rigid as in the days when Stendhal observed us. There were artists of 
course, but unless they were robustious figures with big incomes they lived in a 
narrow world by themselves, and were looked down on in a way which—thanks 
in part to the “ nineties "—we should nowaday scarcely credit. And it is impossible 
to read an account of the period, particularly one so impartial as Mr Jackson’s, 
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without realising the amount of spade-work already accomplished before it 
opened, by a man who—whatever his ‘other qualities may have been— 


was certainly possessed of personal valour. Wilde boldly carried the battle 
against the “Haw, demme’s!” into their own homes. In the houses of the 
most intelligent of them he was to be found diffusing his infectious point 


of view, and the generation which immediately followed him was fired by 


the example of his daring to try rapturous experiments with life. 

So the decade begins with a kind of intoxication of rebellion. If there ‘was a 
thought one might not think, the young man of the eighteen-nineties rushed to 
think it; they had a mania for terrifying the bourgeois at all costs, a mania 
whose effects are only just beginning to die out and are still a danger to the very 
young. “Sin,” to the nineties, seems to have been invested with a delight which 
has probably vanished for ever, never to be recaptured. The artists of the 
Decadence sinned in face of the dead-weight of Victorian disapproval. And 
it is perhaps their joy in doing this, and the glamour which they contrived to 
throw over existence which still keeps much of their work alive. “To rise, to 
take a little opium, to sleep till lunch, and after again to take a little opium, and 
sleep till dinner,” that indeed “ was a life of pleasure” when one considers the 
pious horror of the onlookers. To-day nothing could be flatter, in one sense, 
than these outmoded sins, amusing as they are to read about. Thanks to 
those who indulged in them, however, we can think what we like, and to an unpre- 
cedented extent we can do what we like. Action, with us, is governed rather by 
expediency than by fear of public opinion or a desire to outrage it. We do not 
take a little opium before dinner, because regular exercise has given us a good 
appetite and we intend to preserve it for a century at least. The rage for early 
and interesting deaths, for beautiful suicides, for the habit of drinking too many 
liqueurs because their colours are so utter, has entirely subsided, and a sanity has 
taken its place which the eighties were too intolerant to possess and for which 
the madness of the nineties was necessary in order to pave the way. ; 

Whenever life gains a new excitement the arts seem always to flourish—the 
classical example of this being, no doubt, the Renaissance. One cannot read 
through Mr Jackson’s sympathetic and catholic volume without being struck by 
the variety and richness of the work produced, in every branch of art, during the 
period with which he deals. Apart from those artists to whom the term “decadent” 
_ particularly applies, who gave the period its special “ note,” an astonishing number 
of men whose present reputation is assured, first came into prominence during the 
closing years of the last century. Rudyard Kipling and Bernard Shaw are among 
those who first attracted a widespread hearing during the nineties, while as Mr 
Jackson reminds us, these years saw also the publication of two novels of 
such far-reaching influence as /ude the Obscure and Esther Waters. In the 
lives of many of the giants whom Mr Jackson mentions, however, the nineties are 
just ten years like any other ten years. These eminent personshappened to flourish 
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during the nineties, possibly adding to the interest of that time in the history of 
art, but they were not of them in the same intimate sense as some of the lesser 
people. A poet like Theodore Wratislaw, a realist like Crackanthorpe (who was 
surely twenty-one when he died, not thirty-one as Mr Jackson states), an artist 
like Beardsley, each in his way was more definitely characteristic of the nineties 
than were, for instance, Mr W. B. Yeats, Professor A. E. Housman or Mr Max 
Beerbohm. | 


The most interesting parts of the book are undoubtedly those chapters 
which deal with the ideas and people which, in the public mind, are 
closely identified with the period—the chapters on “Shocking as a Fine Art,” o 


_“ Purple Patches and Fine Phrases,” on ‘‘ Decadence,” on Wilde and on the “ haa 


Dandyism.” The short chapter on “The Minor Poet” will not please the 
many who will question what Mr Yeats and Professor A. E. Housman have done 
to be included in it, but apart from this, if Mr Jackson never tells us anything 
new, he always deals in a well-balanced, temperate and readable way with his 


fascinating subject. 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE AND THE IRISH THEATRE. ‘By 
Maurice Bourgeois. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 


HE great in literature nowadays are honoured with such commentary and 
criticism as formerly a man had to wait some hundred years to enjoy. 
Monsieur Bourgeois is quite in the modern tradition. He pounces upon Synge, 
and notes every fact about his life and works with a terrifying thoroughness. He 
counts every hair on his head, one might say. His labour in compiling this mass 
of details about the author of Zhe Playboy must have been great. Of course 
the book is mainly gossip, the kind of harmless, trivial gossip that became 
popular with the growth of the journalistic interview, when the Harmsworths and 
Pearsons discovered the old maid that is hidden in all our bosoms. | 
Well, it is not M. Bourgeois’ fault that he is a creature of hisage. As a gossip- 
critic he isa very good one, thorough, industrious, possessing acumen and taste. 
Nor, indeed, is that part of his book which gives us a literary criticism of the 


Synge plays without merit. His judgments on the Irishman are delicate, and 


are evidently supported by a culture only possessed in this country by people © 
who have either no inclination or no opportunity to make literary use of it. 


Synge will go much further and fare much worse than this. sae 
5. 
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From The Bull, _ OPENING STANZAS OF “THE BULL” 


by Ralph Hodgson See an old unhappy bull, 
aoe Sick in soul and body both, | is 
- Slouching in the undergrowth 
Of the forest beautiful, 
Banished from the herd he led, 
Bulls and cows a thousand head. 


he 


Cranes and gaudy parrots go | 

Up and down the burning sky ; 
Tree-top cats purr drowsily 

| : In the dim-day green below ; 

' : And troops of monkeys, nutting, some, 
All disputing, go and come ; 


And things abominable sit 

Picking offal, buck or swine, 

) ae On the mess and over it 
Burnished flies and beetles shine, 

And spiders big as bladders lie 

| Under hemlocks ten foot high ; 


And a dotted serpent curled 
Round and round and round a tree, 
Yellowing its greenery, 

Keeps a watch on all the world, 
All the world and this old bull 

In the forest beautiful. 


Bravely by his fall he came: 
One he led, a bull of blood 

Newly come to lustihood, 

_ Fought and put his prince to shame, 
Snuffed and pawed the prostrate head 
Tameless even while it bled. 


There they left him, every one, ° 
Left him there without a lick, 
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From The Songof OPENING STANZAS OF “THE SONG OF HONOUR” 


Honour, by Ralph 
Hodgson 


Left him for the birds to pick, 
Left him there for carrion, 
Vilely from their bosom cast 
- Wisdom, worth and love at last. 


~ 


I climbed a hill as light fell short, 


And rooks came home in scramble sort, 
And filled the trees and flapped and fought 


And sang themselves to sleep ;. 
An owl from nowhere with no sound 


Swung by and soon was nowhere found, 


I heard him calling half-way round, 
Holloing loud and deep ; 

A pair of stars, faint pins of light, 
Then many a star, sailed into sight, 


And all the stars, the flower of night. 


Were round me at a leap ; 

To tell how still the valleys lay, 

I heard a watchdog miles away . . . 
And bells of distant sheep. 


I heard no more of bird or bell, . 
The mastiff in a slumber fell, | 

I stared into the sky, 

As wondering men have always done 
Since beauty and the stars were one, 
Though none so hardas 

It seemed, so still the valleys were, 


As if the whole world knelt at prayer, 


Save me and me alone ; 

So pure and wide that silence was 
1 feared to bend a blade of grass, 
And there I stood like stone. 


There, sharp and sudden, there I heard— 
Ah! some wild, lovesick singing bird 


W oke singing in the trees ? 

The nightingale and babble-wren 
Were in the English greenwood then, 
And you heard one of these? 
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THE GREAT BREATH 


_ Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose, 
Withers once more the old blue flower of day : 
There where the ether like a diamond glows 

Its petals fade away. 


A shadowy cuss stirs the dusky air ; 

Sparkle the delicate dews, the distant snows ; 

The great deep thrills, for through it 
The breath of beauty blows. 


I saw how all the trembling ages past, 

Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath, 

Neared to the hour when Beauty breathes her last 
And knows herself in death. 


THE VIRGIN MOTHER 


Who is that goddess to whom men should pray, 
But her from whom their hearts have turned away, 
Out of whose virgin being they were born, 

Whose mother nature they have named with scorn, 
Calling its holy substance common clay. 


Yet from this so despised earth was made 

The milky whiteness of those queens who swayed 
Their generations with a light caress, | 

And from some image of whose loveliness 

The heart built up high heaven when it prayed. 


Lover, your heart, the heart on which it lies, 
Your eyes that gaze and those alluring eyes, 


- Your lips, the lips they kiss, alike had birth — 


Within that dark divinity of earth, 


_ Within that mother being you despise. 


Ah, when I think this earth on which I tread 
Hath born these blossoms of the lovely dead, 
And makes the living heart I love to beat, 

] look with sudden awe beneath my feet 

As you with erring reverence overhead. 
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From Collected 
Poems,by Newman 
Howard 


THE JOY OF EARTH 


Oh, the sudden wings arising from the ploughed fields brown. 
Showered aloft in spray of song the wild-bird twitter floats 

O’er the unseen fount awhile, and then comes dropping down 
Nigh the cool brown earth to hush enraptured notes. 


Far within a dome of trembling opal throbs the fire, 
Mistily its rain of diamond lances shed below 

Touches eyes and brows and faces lit with wild desire 
For the burning silence whither we would go. 


Heart, be young ; ; once more it is the ancient joy of earth 


Breathes in thee and flings the wild wings sunward to the 
dome 


To the light where all the children of the fire had birth 
_ Though our hearts and footsteps wander far from home. 


FROM “SAVONAROLA,” ACT III. 


Savonarola : My son, how can I serve you ? 


Usurer (with trepidation) : please you... . 
God pardon me. 


Savonarola: Fear not, but speak. Your name ? 
Usurer : Luigi, the money-lender, pray God pardon. 
Savonarola : Who ask with deeds, not words, He will... . 


_ What’s here ? (Potnting to the bag of ie: ) 


Usurer: Gold, father. 

Savonarola : Or -blood ? 

Usurer : Na, na! My name is good: 
None pays but what he bargains at my table. 

But an you please to buy some candlesticks, 

Gold, father, gold,—for the altar at Saint Mark’s,— 
So be you'll say for my little son that’s dead 

Some four score masses, here’s as many ducats. 
Savonarola: Luigi, Saint Mark’s requires not gold nor silver : 
God’s altars all are broken down with gold: 

Yet if I say the masses for your son, 

Will ye supply the lights ? 

Usurer : Na, that is wake ! 

I’ll more than that : one ducat buys your wax. 
Savonarola: Luigi, our candles at St. Mark’s are three, 
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_ Truth, Justice, and Compassion. Not from you 


Shall four score ducats light them. 


Usurer : “Na,” ye say 
Ye will not say the masses? _ : 
Savonarola : | Yes, O Luigi: 


For your bambino masses shall be said : 


_ But there will be no lights: all darkness, Luigi. 


Usurer: Ye cannot say a mass without the candles. 
Savonarola: God sees by other lights than ours, my son. 
Usurer: Na! Na! They'll say I will not pay the candles. 
Savonarola: They’ll say truth, my son. 

Usurer : I’ll make it five score: Come! 
Savonarola: Not fifty buys them. Yet if you restore 

To Messer Baccio’s widow your extortion 

That she may rear her little son, then, Luigi, 

The candles might be lit. 

Usurer : Come! Here be six score. 


Give her them, thou: I'll nought to do with her. 


Savonarola: Think, Luigi: I might rob you of your gold. 
Usurer: Na, father, we all know thee: come, come! [ll 


trust thee. 
Savonarola: You are poor, my son: you have no riches,— 
Usurer : | Eh? 


I’m not so sure [ could not buy ye Pisa! 

Savonarola (continuing): And if I robbed you of your only 
wealth, 

And you should stand a pauper before God, 

Crying to see your little son again,— eg 

Usurer: Eh? Eh? What say ye, priest? I[ will! I 
will ! | 

Savonarola. (continuing): And God should say you are too 
poor for Heaven,— 7 

Usurer (fiercely): Ill see him, aye I will. Here’s ten score ! 
Come ! 

Put ye that in the prayers. 

Savonarola : _. We pray with deeds . 

Yes, Luigi, God will say ye are too poor: 

Rags! Rags of greed! Heaven will not have such paupers ! 


But if this widow smiles on you, then God 


Will see that smile in gold upon your soul, 
And say, ‘‘ Come, look upon your son again.”’ 
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Usurer :¥ An’t please you, father, come along with me: 
I’ll make yon widow glad. 

Savonarola : My son, I will. 

So shall ye light the candles for your boy, — 

And mass be said with candles once a week. 

No riches, O my son, ye take to Heaven © 

Except your brothers’ and your sisters’ smiles. 


From Poems by THE SINGER. 


Edward Dowden ‘That was the thrush’s last good-night,” I thought, 
And heard the soft descent of summer rain 
In the drooped garden leaves; but hush! again 
The perfect iterance,—freer than unsought 
Odours of violets dim in woodland ways, 
Deeper than coiléd waters laid a-dream 
Below mossed ledges of a shadowy stream, 
And faultless as blown roses in June days. 
Full-throated singer! art thou thus anew 
Voiceful to hear how round thyself alone 
The enrichéd silence drops for thy delight 
More soft than snow, more sweet than honey-dew ? | 
Now cease: the last faint western streak is gone, | | 
Stir not the blissful quiet of the night. | | 


DEUS ABSCONDITUS 


Since Thou dost clothe Thyself to-day in cloud, 
Lord God in Heaven, and no voice low or loud 
Proclaims Thee,—see, I turn me to the Earth, 
Its wisdom and its sorrow and its mirth, 

Thy Earth perchance, but sure my very own, 
And precious to me grows the clod, the stone, | 
A voiceless moor’s brooding monotony, | | 
A keen star quivering through the sunset dye, 
Young wrinkled beech leaves, saturate with light, 
The arching wave’s suspended malachite ; 

I turn to men, Thy sons perchance, but sure 

My brethren, and no face shall be too poor 

To yield me some unquestionable gain 

Of wonder, laughter, loathing, pity, pain, 
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Some dog-like craving ‘caught in human eyes, 

Some new-waked spirit’s April ecstasies ; 

These will not fail nor foil me; while I live 

There will be actual truck in take and give, 

But Thou hast foiled me; therefore undistraught, 

I cease from seeking what will not be sought, 

Or sought, will not be found through joy or fear, 
If still Thou claimst me, seek me. I am here. 


ON THE SEASHORE 


On the seashore of endless worlds children meet, 

The infinite sky is motionless overhead and the restless 
water is boisterous. On the wet seashore of endless worlds 
the children meet with shouts and dances. 


They build their houses with sand, and they play with 
empty shells. With withered leaves they weave their boats 
and smilingly float them on the vast deep. Children have 


their play on the seashore of worlds. 


_ They know not how to swim, they know not how to cast nets. 
Pearl-fishers dive for pearls, merchants sail in their ships, 
while children gather pebbles and scatter them again. They 
seek not for hidden treasures, they know not how to cast nets. 


The sea surges up with laughter, and pale gleams the smile of 
the sea-beach. Death-dealing waves sing meaningless ballads 


to the children, even like a mother while rocking her baby’s 
cradle. The sea plays with children, and pale gleams the 


smile of the sea-beach. 


On the seashore of endless worlds children meet. Tempest 
roams in the pathless sky, ships are wrecked in the trackless 
water, death is abroad and children play. On the seashore 
of endless worlds is the great meeting of children. 


THE. BEGINNING 


_‘* Where have I come from, where did you pick me up ? ” 
the baby asked its mother. | 
She answered half crying, half laughing, and clasping the 
baby to her breast,— 
‘You were hidden in my heart as its desire, my darling. 
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You were the dolls of my childhood’s games; and when 
with clay I made the image of my god every morning, I made 
and unmade you then. 

_ You were enshrined with our household deity, in his worship 
I worshipped you. 

In all my hopes and loves, in my life, in the life of my mother 
you have lived. 

In the lap of the deathless Spirit who rules our home you 
have been nursed for ages. 

‘When in girlhood my heart was opening its petals, you 
hovered as a fragrance about it. 

Your tender softness bloomed in my youthful limbs, like a 
glow in the sky before the sunrise. 

Heaven’s first darling, twin-born with the morning light, 
you have floated down the stream of the world’s life, and at 
last you have stranded on my heart. 

As I gaze on your face, mystery overwhelms me ; you who 
belong to all have become mine. 

For fear of losing you I hold you tight to my breast. What 
magic has snared the world’s treasure in these slender arms of 
mine ? ”’ 


THE CHAMPA FLOWER 


Supposing I became a champa flower, just for fun, and grew 
on a branch high up that tree, and shook in the wind with 
laughter and danced upon the newly budded leaves, would 
you know me, mother ? 

You would call, “‘ Baby, where are you?” and I should 
laugh to myself and keep quite quiet. . 

I should shyly open my petals and watch “~ at your 
work. 

When after your bath, with wet hair spread on your 
shoulders, you walked through the shadow of the champa 
tree to the little court where you say your prayers, you would 
notice the scent of the flower, but not know that it came 
from me. 

When after the midday meal you sat at the window reading 
Ramayana, and the tree’s shadow fell over your hair and your 
lap, I should fling my wee little shadow on to the page of your 
book, just where you were reading. 

But would you guess that it was the tiny shadow of your 
little child ? 

When in the evening you went to the cowshed with the 
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lighted lamp in your hand,:I should suddenly drop on to the 


earth again and be your own baby once more, and beg you to 


tell me a story. 

Where have you been, you naughty child ?’”’ 

“T won't tell you, mother.”” That’s what you and I would 
say then. 


44 
Reverend sir, forgive this pair of sinners. Spring winds © 
to-day are blowing in wild eddies, driving dust and dead ~ 
leaves away, and with them your lessons are all lost. 
Do not say, father, that life is a vanity. 
For we have made truce with death for once, and only for a 


_ few fragrant hours we two have been made immortal. 


Even if the king’s army came and fiercely fell upon us we 
should sadly shake our heads and say, Brothers, you are 
disturbing us. If you must have this noisy game, go and 


_ clatter your arms elsewhere. Since only for a few fleeting 


moments we have been made immortal. 


If friendly people came and flocked around us, we should 
humbly bow to them and say, This extravagant good fortune 
is an embarrassment to us. Room is scarce in the infinite 
sky where we dwell. For in the springtime flowers come in 
crowds, and the busy wings of bees jostle each other. Our 
little heaven, where dwell only we two immortals, is too 
absurdly narrow. | 
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Infinite wealth is not yours, my patient and dusky mother 
dust ! , 

You toil to fill the mouths of your children, but food is 
searce. 

The gift of gladness that you have for us is never perfect. 

The toys that you make for your children are fragile. 

You cannot satisfy all our hungry hopes, but should I 
desert you for that ? : 

Your smile which is shadowed with pain is sweet to my 
eyes. 

Your love which knows no fulfilment is dear to my heart. 

From your breast you have fed us with life but not immor- 
tality, that is why your eyes are ever wakeful. 
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From Collected 
Poems, by }Mar- 
garet L. Woods 3 


For ages you are working with colour and song, yet your 
heaven is not built, but only its sad suggestion. | 
Over your creations of beauty there is the mist of tears. 

I will pour my songs into your mute heart, and my love 
into your love. 

I will worship you with labour. 

I have seen your tender face and I love your - mournful dust 
Mother Earth. 


GENIUS LOCI 


i 
Peace, Shepherd, peace! What boots it singing on ? 
Since long ago grace-loving Phoebus died, 
And all the train that loved the stream-bright side 
Of the poetic mount with him are gone 
Beyond the shores of Styx or Acheron, | 
In unexplored realms of night to hide. 
The clouds that strew their shadows far and wide 
Are all of Heaven that visits Helicon. 


Yet here, where never muse or god did haunt, 


Still may some nameless power of Nature stray, 


Pleased with the reedy stream’s continual chant 
And purple pomp of these broad fields in May. 
The shepherds meet him where he herds the kine, 
The careless pass him by whose is the gift divine. 


FROM “MARLBOROUGH FAIR” 
The Voice of the Lions 


Sleeping Lion : The dim o’ the forest, the cavern dark ! 


Wait the drop o’ the scarlet sun ! 
. We'll up and away ere night’s begun. 
Oho, the glorious dark ! 
Day is dying above us—Hark ! | 


Waking Lion: I have a dream. Will it never be done ? 


Sleeping Lion: Night on the veldt will be falling, night ! . 
Comrade, have you no thirst to slake ? 
I smell, I hear the crawl o’ the snake, 
A monkey chatter in flight, 
We too will hunt and will slay to-night ! 
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Sleeping Lion: Shadows are creeping from boulder and bush | 
(Up and follow me, comrade mine !) 
With eyes of fire that suddenly shine. 
What speeds to the river? Hush! 
Through the rustling reeds they trample and push. 


Waking Lion: A nightmare of apes that chatter and whine 


Sleeping Lion: To the water, comrade! A silver space 
Where stars are swimming. The draught is cool, 
There’s lapping and wading in shallow and pool— 

Oho, how the ripples race 
From the feet of the buck that are flying apace ! ! 


Waking Lion: Come nearer! A hand’s-breadth nearer, fool 


Sleeping Lion: Eager and soft through the rushes creep ! 
The big bull antelope scents around, | 
He is off! We are after him, bound on bound— 
Oho for the flying leap! | 
On the neck of him, claw and fang struck deep ! 


Waking Lion: In my dream we whimper and crawl discrowned. 


Sleeping Lion : Uplift a voice in the darkness, roar, 
Comrade! The round Earth owns its King. 
He has slain, he has come to the banqueting, 
The people tremble before 
His sound, and are still to hear him roam. 


Waking Lion: Brother, O Brother! An ape is king. 


MARCH THOUGHTS FROM ENGLAND 


O that I were lying under the olives, 
Lying alone among the anemones! 
Shell-coloured blossoms they bloom there and scarlet, 
Far under stretches of silver woodland, 
_ Flame in the delicate shade of the olives. 


O that I were lying under the olives ! 
Grey grows the thyme on the shadowless headland, 
_ The long, low headland, where white in the sunshine, 
The rocks run seaward. It seems suspended 
Lone in an infinite gulf of azure. 


There were I lying under the olives, 
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Waking Lion: There’s a thirst in my heart I may never slake. 
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Might I behold, come following seaward, 
Clear brown shapes in a world of sunshine, 

A russet shepherd, his sheep, too, russet. 
Watch them wander the long grey headland 
Out to the edge of the burning azure. 


O that I were lying under the olives ! 

So should I see the far-off cities 

Glittering low by the purple water, 

Gleaming high on the purple mountain ; 

See where the road goes winding southward. 

It passes the valley of almond blossom, 

Curves round the crag o’er the steep-hanging orchards, 
Where almond and peach are aflush ’mid the olives— 
Hardly the amethyst sea shines through them— 
Over it cypress on solemn cypress 

Lead to the lonely pilgrimage places. 


O that I were dreaming under the olives ! 
Hearing alone on a sun-steeped headland > 
A crystalline wave, almost inaudible. 

Steal round the shore; and thin, far off, 
The shepherd’s music. So good did it sound 
In fields Sicilian, Theocritus heard it, 
Moschus and Bion piped it at noontide. 


O that I were listening under the olives! 

So should I hear behind in the woodland 

The peasants talking. Either a woman, 

A wrinkled grandame, stands in the sunshine, 
Stirs the brown soil in an acre of violets— 

Large, odorous violets—and answers slowly 

A child’s swift babble ; or else at noon 

The labourers come. They rest in the shadow, 
Eating their dinner of herbs, and are merry. 


Soft speech Provengal under the olives ! 
Like a queen’s raiment from days long perished, 


Breathing aromas of old unremembered 


Perfumes, and shining in dust-covered places 
With sudden hints of forgotten splendour— 
So on the lips of the peasant his language, 
His only now, the tongue of the peasant. 


SO 


From Foliage, by 
W. H. Davies 


- Would I were listening under the olives ! 


So should I see in an airy pageant 


A proud, chivalrous pomp sweep by me, 
Hear in high courts the joyous ladies 
Devising of Love in a world of lovers: 
Hear the song oi the Lion-hearted, 

_ A deep-voiced song—and, oh! perchance, 


New Books 


Ghostly and strange and sweet to madness, 


_ Rudel sing the Lady of Tripoli. 


A GREETING 


Good morning, Life—and all 


Things glad and beautiful. 
‘My pockets nothing hold, 
But he that owns the gold, 


The Sun, is my great friend— 


His spending has no end. 
Hail to the morning sky, 


Which bright clouds measure high ; 


Hail to you birds whose throats 
Would number leaves by notes ; 


Hail to you shady bowers, 


And you green fields of flowers. 


Hail to you women fair, 

That make a show so rare 

In cloth as white as milk— 

Be’t calico or silk : 

Good morning, Life—and all 
Things glad and beautiful. 


A MAY MORNING 


The sky is clear, 

The sun is bright ; 
The cows are red, 

The sheep are white ; 
Trees in the meadows 
Make happy shadows. 
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Birds in the hedge 
Are perched and sing ; 
Swallows and larks 
Are on the wing : 
Two merry cuckoos 
Are making echoes. 


Bird and the beast 
Have the dew yet ; 
My road shines dry, 
Theirs bright and wet : 
Death gives no warning, 
On this May morning. 


I see no Christ 
Nailed on a tree, 


_ Dying for sin ; 


No sin I see: 
No thoughts for sadness, 
All thoughts for gladness. 


DREAM TRAGEDIES 


Thou art not always kind, O sleep : 
What awful secrets thou dost keep 

In store, and ofttimes make us know ; 
What hero has not fallen low 
In sleep before a monster grim, 
And whined for mercy unto him; | 
Knights, constables, and men-at-arms 
Have quailed and whined in sleep’s alarms. 
‘Thou wert not kind last night to make 

Me like a very coward shake— 
Shake like a thin red-currant bush 
Robbed of its fruit by a strong thrush. 
I felt this earth did move ; more slow, 
And slower yet began to go ; 
And not a bird was heard to sing, 

Men and great beasts were shivering ; 
And living things knew well that when 
The earth stood still, destruction then 
Would follow with a mighty crash. 
"Twas then I broke that awful hush : 
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_ E’en as a mother, who does come 
Running in haste back to her home, 
And looks at once, and lo, the child 
She left asleep is gone ; and wild 
She shrieks and loud—so did I break © 

| With a mad cry that dream, and wake. 


From Cromwell, SEALED 


and other P oems, The doves call down the long arcades of pine, 
by John Drink- The screaming swifts are tiring towards their eaves, 
| water And you are very quiet, O lover of mine. 


No foot is on your ploughlands now, the song 
Fails and is no more heard among your leaves 
That wearied not in praise the whole day long. 


I have watched with you till this twilight-fall, 
The proud companion of your loveliness ; 
pe Have you no word for me, no word at all ? 


The passion of my thought I have given you, 
Striving towards your passion, nevertheless, 
_ The clover leaves are deepening to the dew, 


And I am still unsatisfied, untaught. 
You lie guarded in mystery, you go 
Into your night, and leave your lover naught. 


Would I were Titan with immeasurable thews 
To hold you trembling, lover of mine, and know 
To the full the secret savour that you use 


Now to my tormenting. I would drain 
Your beauty to the last sharp glory of it ; 
You should work mightily through me, blood and brain. 


Your heart in my heart’s mastery should burn, 
And you before my swift and arrogant wit 
Should be no longer proudly taciturn. 


You should bend back astonished at my kiss, 
Your wisdom should be armourer to my pride, 
And you, subdued, should yet be glad of this. 
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The joys of great heroic lovers dead 
Should seem but market-gossiping beside 
The annunciation of our bridal bed. 


And now, my lover earth, I am a leaf, 
A wave of light, a bird’s note, a blade sprung 
Towards the oblivion of the sickled sheaf ; 


A mere mote driven against your royal ease, 
A tattered, eager traveller among 
The myriads beating on your sanctuaries. 


I have no strength to crush you to my will, 


Your beauty is invulnerably zoned, 
Yet I, your undefeated lover still, 


Exulting in your sap am clear of shame, 
And biding with you patiently am throned 
Above the flight of desolation’s aim. 


You may be mute, bestow no recompense 
On all the thriftless leaguers of my soul— 


Tam at your gates, O lover of mine, and thence | 


Will I not turn for any scorn you send, 
Rebuked, bemused, yet is my purpose whole, 
I shall be striving towards you till the end. — 


CHALLENGE 


- You fools behind the panes who peer 


At the strong black anger of the sky, 
Come out and feel the storm swing by, 
Ay, take its blow upon your lips, and hear 

The wind in the branches cry. 


No. Leave us to the day’s device, 
Draw to your blinds and take your ease, 
Grow peak’d in the face and crook’d in the knees ; 
Your sinews could not pay the price 
When the storm goes through the trees. 
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STANZAS FROM BOOK IV. 


Headlong, headlong, down the hill, 

_ They leapt across their dead. 

Like madmen, wrapt in sheets of flame, 
Yelling out of their hell they came, 


_ And, in among their plunging hordes, 


The shrapnel burst and spread. 


The shrapnel severed the leaping limbs 

And shrieked above their flight. 
They rolled and plunged and writhed like snakes 
In the red hill-brooks and the black-thorn brakes. 
Their mangled bodies tumbled like elves 

In a wild Walpurgis night. | 


Slaughter ! Slaughter ! Slaughter ! 
The cold machines whirred on. 
And strange things crawled amongst the wheat 
With entrails dragging round their feet, 
And over the foul red shambles 
A fearful sunlight shone. 


And a remnant reached the trenches 
Where the black-mouthed guns lay still. 

There was no cloud in the blue sky, 

No sight, no sound of an enemy. 


_ The sunlight slept on the valley, 


And the dead slept on the hill. 


STANZAS FROM BOOK VIII. 


The embers of his hut still burned ; 
And, in the deep blue gloom, 
His bursting eyeballs yet could see. 
A white shape under the apple-tree, 
A naked body, dabbled with red, 7 
Like a drift of apple-bloom. 


She lay like a broken sacrament 
That the dogs have defiled. 

Sonia! Sonia! . Speak to me! 
He babbled like a child. 
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The child, the child that lay on her knees . . . ee 
Devil nor man may name | ‘| 
The things that Europe must not print, | 
But only whisper and chuckle and hint, 
Lest the soul of Europe rise in thunder | 
And swords melt in ” flame. | 


She bore the stigmata of sins _ 
That devil nor man may tell ; 

For O, good taste, good taste, good taste, 
Constrains and serves us well ; : 

And the censored truth that dies on earth . 
Is the crown of the lords of hell. | 


From The Lonely GREEN SILENCE : 
Dancer, by Richard ~ Silence, whose drowsy eyelids are soft leaves, 
Le Gallienne And whose half-dreaming eyes are the blue flowers, 


On whose still breast the water-lily heaves, 
For all her speech the whisper of the showers. 


Made of all things that in the water sway, 
The quiet reed kissing the arrowhead, 
The willows murmuring all a summer day, 
‘‘ Silence ’’—sweet word, and ne’er so softly said 


As here along this path of brooding peace, 

Where all things dream, and nothing else 1s done 
But all such gentle businesses as these 

Of leaves and rippling wind and setting sun 


Turning the stream to a long lane of gold, 

Where the young moon shall walk with feet of pearl, 
And, framed in sleeping lilies, fold on fold, — 

Gaze at herself, like any mortal girl. 


A BALLAD OF TOO MUCH BEAUTY. 


There is too much beauty upon this earth 
For lonely men to bear, 

Too many eyes, too enchanted skies, 
Too many things too fair ; 
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| And the man who lives the life of a man 
2 | | Must turn his eyes away—if he can. 


He must not look at the dawning day, 
Or watch the rising moon ; 
From the little feet, so white, so fleet, 
He must turn his eyes away ; 
| _ And the flowers and the faces he must pass by 
a _ With stern, self-sacrificing eye. 


For beauty and duty are strangers forever, 
Work and wonder ever apart, 
And the laws of life eternally sever 
' 3 The ways of the brain from the ways of the heart ; 
Be it flower or pearl, or the face of a girl, 
Or the ways of the waters as they swirl. 


Lo! beauty is sorrow, and sorrowful men 
Have no heart to look on the face of the sky, 

Or hear the remorseful voice of the sea, 

Or the song of the wandering wind in the tree, 
Or even watch the butterfly. 


Fron THE BROTHER OF A WEED 
of Hearts, by III. 


am beginning to find out there 

Are beings to be pitied everywhere. 
Thus when I hear, at night, an orphaned sheep 
Crying as a child cries, how can I sleep ? 
Yet the night-birds are happy, or I seem 
To hear them in the hollow of a dream, 
Whispering to each other in the trees, 
And through the window comes a leaping breeze 
That has the sea-salt in it. When I hear 
Crying of oxen, that, in deadly fear, 
Rough men, with cruel dogs about them, drive 

- Into the torture-house of death alive, 
How can I sit under a tree and read 
A happy, idle book, and take no heed ? 
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New Books 


THE BROTHER OF A WEED 
Why are the roses filled with such a heat, 


- And are so gaudy and riotously sweet, | 


When any wind may snap them from the stem, 
Or any little green-worm canker them ? 

Why is the dawn-delivered butterfly 

So arrogant, knowing he has to die 

Before another dawn has waked his brother ? 
Why do the dragon-flies outshoot each other 
With such an ardour, knowing that the noon 
Will put away his shining arrows soon ? 

Why is the seed that, having got to corn, 
Must come to bread, so eager to be born ? 
Why is it that the joy of living gives 
Forgetfulness to everything that lives ? 


TO MY MOTHER 


When I bethink me how my life goes by, 
How gaily idle, what a painted thing, 

In revelry, and mirth, and wantoning, 
Desiring but the moments as they fly, 

And those fleet pleasures that are born to die 
Even at the instant of their blossoming ; — 
How of myself myself would fain be king, 
Yet what a sport of Fortune’s winds am I ; 


Then. Mother. that blessed load, 


Half prayers, half hopes, you bore: to have a son 


Stedfast in honour, stablished in the faith, 
His life a calm preparedness for death. 
See, Mother, this is all that I have done 


_ With life you gave me to give back to God. 


Why did I pick a nut in the wood 
That had a bitter core ? 

Now I will go into the wood 

No more. 


i 
| 


From Lyrics and 
Dramas, by 
Stephen Phillips 


Come, nutting-time is now ? 


I will not tell them of the bitter nut 


That hangs for me on a bough. 


THE FIREMAN 


(An Impression of the Street.) 
His foe is fire, fire, fire ! 
_Hark his hoarse dispersing cry, 
From his path asunder fly ! 
Speed ! or men and women die, 
For his foe is fire, fire ! 


' His foe is fire, fire, fire ! 


He is armed and helmed in brass, 


_ Let his thundering chargers pass ; 


Be the iron Strand as grass, 
For their foe is fire, fire ! 


His foe is fire, fire, fire ! 
On he rushes as in gold, 
Under him a chariot rolled, 
As in Roman triumph old, 
But his foe is fire, fire ! 


His foe is fire, fire, fire ! 

Red the vault above him reels, 
Now the blistering stairway peels, 
But the battle-bliss he feels, 

For his foe is fire, fire ! 


(Two verses omitted) 


His foe is fire, fire, fire ! 

Bring him to the victor’s car, 
Richer in his spoil of war, 
Than from Roman battle far, 


_ Who has triumphed over fire. 


BEAUTIFUL LIE THE DEAD 


Beautiful lie the dead ; 
Clear comes each feature ; 
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New Books 


From Songs of 
Aphrodite, 


by 


Margaret Sackville 


Satisfied not to be, 
Strangely contented. 


Like ships, the anchor dropped, 
Furled every sail is ; 

Mirrored with all their masts 
In a deep water. 


THE FLIGHT 
Following! Following ! 


-I heard the horse-hoofs rise and ring 


And rise and fall again and beat, 
And strike the sand ; they had winged feet — 
Those horses! I could almost hear 
—As it seemed—a rush of wings draw near— 
Demons with great pinions spread 
To fallon me. On—on I sped! 
On I sped, swift as air, 
The wind tangled in my hair 
Dragged me forwards—I kept pace 
With the wind ; so fierce a race 
"Twixt death and life was never run. 
I cried: ‘‘ Now surely Death has won! ”’ 
And yet I did not die— 
Red sand, 
Burning hot on either hand ! 
And the sun angry and red 
Fixed above my head, 
Motionless in the still sky ; : 
There was no man in all the world save I,— 
Nor sound, save the following 
Horse-hoofs’ sharp rise and swing— 
And a whirr as of great wings behind 
Me dragged in the wake of the wind, 


With the whole world to ride 1 in—grown 


Empty save for us alone— 


They who followed—I who fled ! 


(Twenty-eight lines omitted) 


Sol pressed on—whilst life began 


To fade from me and the tears ran. 
Down my cheeks like fire as I 
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From Erebus, by 
Evangeline Ryves 


New Books 


Heard the following horse-hoofs die 

Slowly, slowly away and cease— 

And I stood in the shadow of my trees, 

And through the high-arched doorway passed 

And swooning over the threshold cast . | i 
My body down—-safe, safe at last ! 3 a 


THE SHIP OF DREAMS 
| VI. 


O! soft impalpable 
Mist lightly drawn 
Over the sun’s unseeing eyes !— * 
How may one tell ) 
Whether ‘tis eve or dawn 
Droops hesitating from the skies ? 


The shadows flow 
About me broodingly, I turn 
My steps with head bowed low and wait 
Dumb in the outer court ; I dare not go 
_ To see if fires still burn 
Within the temple gate. 


TO A GNAT 


Lost string from heavenly orchestra, 
Breath of ineffable fair things, 
Whispering upon an insect’s wings, 

Faint from the infinitely far, 

The solo of a silver star. 


You passed my ear. I vaguely stirred, 
Some subtle chord in me awoke, 
Unutterable Evening broke 

_ To fairy music ; that I heard 
Roamed f&r above the reach of word. 


_ Repass my way, O sweet, strayed sigh 
From lingering Eve’s enchanted dream, 
By twilit flowers’ remotest gleam. 
You have fallen from Eternity 
As I have fallen, also I. 
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New Books - 


From The Stricken 
King, by Horace 
Holley 


Pale spirits, steeped in holy dew, 

Rise to your errant violin. 

They shape a child, who once within | 
A chamber veiled in dying blue | 
Yearned unto you, grey gnat, to you. 


O momentary, frail entity ! 
You hint of what hath no Before. 
But somewhat came to close a door 
And left you whispered in the sky, 
You fragment of a mystery. 


HOLIDAY 


Take dulling sleep away, 

Too-anxious gods of labour ! 

We laugh to scorn your gifts of calm repose. 
Bring rarer gifts than those, 

The garland and the tabor: 

Meadow and grove are bright with holiday ! 


O raise the wreathéd pole 

In ancient, pagan fashion ; 

Summon the piper and the fiddler round 
To wake with ardent sound | 


. Our deepest, dumbest passion, 


Silent too long in our devoted soul. 


What though our bodies bow 

Or earthward droop our glances ? 

These are but servants to our heart’s desire, 
Which catching secret fire 

From songs and May-day dances, 

The laggard limbs with eager grace endow. 


Yea, every joy you give, 
Each soul-intoxication, 

Turns back the gathering tide of doubts and fears, 
Restores our jubilant years 
As by divine creation, | : 
And frees the rhythmic powers by which we live. =~ 
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CHRONICLES 


“DRAMATIC CHRONICLE 


AST December I promised a hypothesis, but I have since lost — 

/ interest in it because I have found a theatre in England which has 
not lost its innocence, and is not living from week to week in the 
desperate hope of success, It has lived for a year and has done good 
work—thirty-seven plays, with hardly one of them that does not bring 
life to the theatre. It is an important theatre, because the men in it 
never think of its importance ; it is dignified, because they never think 
of its dignity; its work is good, because they always hope to do better, 
and in that hope achieve a surprising and delightful simplicity of which 
they will gain a greater mastery as time goes on. In the restless” 
theatres of London time is wiped out of consideration altogether. 
The theatrists, like the Arabian Nights lady, tell stories night after 
night to stave off disaster, and, to save effort, they like, if possible, to tell 
the same story over and over again. Like dressmakers, they live by © 


_ fashion, and the only change they know is the change of mood in the | 
public. Even Mr Granville Barker does not seem fully to appreciate 


the truth that in the theatre the public is an accessory after the fact, and 
he becomes extravagant in his efforts to change their mood. I saw the 
Midsummer Night's Dream after a visit to Birmingham, and was 
distressed by its vulgarity, its uneasiness, its fundamental unhappiness. 
I never saw a stage so airless, and yet on the whole I never saw so 
good a performance of the Dream. But, giving the whole text with 
one hand, Mr Barker takes away its effect with the other. Both the 
acting and the decoration are, as it were, glued on to the text, so that it 
needs a horrid effort of the imagination to get at the play through the 
load of detail it is made to bear. Conceive your detail in reference to 
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Dramatic Chronicle 


the play and you help it, but if you use the play only as an excuse for an 
orgy of unbridled fantasy, then you strangle it, strike discords and 
divide the attention of your audience between the different kinds of — 
entertainment set before them. Modern people have a base liking for 
looking at things, for watching so many things that they can see 
nothing. That taste can be satisfied by the kinematograph. It should 
not be satisfied by the performance of a Shakespearean play. I fancy 
the trouble here arises from a temperamental distaste for poetry or a 
profound misconception of it. . To the ordinary mind a poet is a loose 
fish whose chief concern is the dodging of responsibilities. But the 
poet is one who sets himself a harder discipline than any he can find in 


the common ways of men. Take any of your realistic writers and tell _ 


them to write a fantasy, and they will take it as a licence to indulge in an 
orgy of inventiveness, a kind of drunken bout. See how they flounder 
when they deal with men above the ordinary! But when Shake- 
speare dealt with fairies, or ghosts, or enchanters, he was setting his 
imagination a harder (and therefore more delightful) task. The planes 
‘of being hem each other in, light each other up, fuse and vitalise each 
other. So in this marvellous Dream the three planes, nobles, peasants, 
and fairies, all converge in the summer night of love; but here in this 
production, though the planes are cleverly and distinctly marked, they 
are separate from each other and therefore dead. The ormolu fairies 
are a capital invention, but they are too elaborate in their dress, 
and worst of all, while they are pleasantly bizarre in gesture and 
movement, they are lamentably lacking in delight. One feels in the 
mind of the producer what one does not feel in the mind of 
the author of the play, who had a better understanding of the 
traffic of the stage than anyone now living, the effort to differentiate 
the planes ; one sees, not nobles walking thus, peasants thus, and fairies 
in this wise, but actors told to do these things rather with reference to 
the scenery than to the play. That scenery is unimagined. It is the 
work of a man with a good eye for flat colour, but an astonishingly 
small sense of form. His designs cramp the play even more than the old 
realistic woods and rabbits of the silly tradition of our theatre. It is 
small service to Shakespeare to release him from one set of fetters only 
to clamp new irons on his work. It is no excuse to allege, as is 
perfectly true, that the production is amusing. The pleasure it gives 
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+ is not much higher than the pleasure given by Zhe Great Adventure, 

or, to take an even better instance, Peter Pan. But the Dream should 
give the supreme pleasure of the theatre. Never was there so wholly 
the delight of joyous fantasy brought into the theatre, which is now so 
unworthy of the wonders in its storehouse, that it will not learn from 

its masterpieces. It is the first condition of the producer's existence 
, that he shall be loyal to his dramatist. It is the disloyalty of the 

; actors that has made such a mess of the theatre, and when the producer 

_ is disloyal then is confusion worse confounded. There is one perform- 
ance in the Dream which has escaped Mr Barker's vigilance in 
suppressing Shakespeare’s dramatic sense and sense of character and 

. sense of humour in favour of his own busy inventiveness. That 

performance is given by the player who represents Wa//. Absurd, but 

true ; the moments when that player was delivering his speeches swept 

the elaborate contrivances of the rest of the production sheer out of 

mind. They were delivered with that clean humorous imaginativeness 

__ which simply fills the whole of a theatre with life. (Miss Wish Wynne — 

does exactly the same service to Mr. Barker at the Kingsway.) That 

is the only power of the theatre. It is that which justifies it both as an 

| _ institution and as a vehicle of art. It can transcend its limitations and 
_ excuse all its compromises and necessarily absurd conventions. It lives 

in almost every line that Shakespeare ever wrote : it dwells not, alas! 

in Mr Barker ; indeed, it seems to be repulsive to him. How else could 

he have become so marvellously adroit in avoiding it? Even the old actors 

with their stupid theatrical instinct sometimes floundered into it and had 

their elaborate artificial personalities swamped by it. That was their 

strength, and it is just there that our reformers attack them. Again and 

again in this play where tradition was right, Mr Barker has suppressed — 

his actors, simply because they were in the tradition, and in no case has 

he allowed the actors to use the only thing they possess, their power to 

act. The result is a series of maimed performances. Puck, for instance, 

is a mass of tricks without humour, like the sad buffoonery of an 

indulged child in an over-solemn family. ‘Lord, what fools these 

mortals be!’’ They have a masterly, lovely play, and they beslaver it 

with admiration when they should love it. Some young girls behind 

me at the performance kept on saying: ‘‘ How original! How won- 

derful! I do admire that man.” They meant Mr Barker, not 
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Dramatic Chronicle 


Shakespeare, and they never said ‘‘ How beautiful!” and they were 
never silent. 

And another day I longed for silence. That was when I saw the 
Mustc-Cure. It amused me wearily. It was like watching a buffoon 
at a music-hall, who by long practice has learned how to make an 
audience laugh, but has no interest in the affair and is concerned only 
to keep his name in the bills. And such laughter i is rather characteristic 
of our time. ‘‘ The survival of the fittest!” it seems to say. ‘I have 
survived, therefore I am the fittest, and my name shall be writ large.” 
I find that in most of the entertainments in London. It is in the 
Revues, but they are, God bless us, a thing of nought. It is just 
tolerable in the commercial theatres, but in the theatre of high preten- 
sion it is horrible. There is none of it in the Birmingham Repertory 


Theatre. 
GILBERT CAN NAN 
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FRENCH CHRONICLE 


Poétes Fantazsistes. J.—It seems that we have no words-in English 
for ‘‘fantaisie” and “fantaisiste.” ‘“ Fancy” and “ fanciful,” “ fantasy ” 
and ‘‘ fantastic” do not convey the same sense. One could not, for 
instance,-—- at least, | would not—call Mr Walter dela Marea “ fanciful ” 

r ‘fantastic”’ poet; yet he is the most truly “ fantaisiste” living poet 


we have. However, my care at the moment is to present a few French 


‘‘poétes fantaisistes,” let the English label be what it may. 

First, chief and undoubted “prince” of these is M. Paul Fort, who 
has just published a Chozx de Ballades Frangazses, consisting of nearly 
six hundred closely printed pages and representing only about one- 
seventh of his whole work ; and immediately following this selection the 
fifteenth volume of his “ Ballades Frangaises,” Chansons pour me Consoler 
détre Heureux (Figuiére, 6fr. and 3.50). But M. Fort is not only a 
‘fantaisiste” poet. Like them, he is gay and bantering only to become 
sad ; sad to become gay ; he is lucid and ironical ; but he is tender; he 
has. moments of disillusionment: but any next moment life may offer 
him a motive for intoxication. There is no other living poet who is so 
entirely a poet. You fear with each volume of his that appears that he 
publishes too much ; but doubt is soon dispelled: his work is always 
poetic; often it is pure poetry, without qualification : and it is poetic 


_ because, even when he is least inspired, his speech is a poet’s speech. 


Applied to any other writer, the word “ poetic” might mean that he 


had presented merely some of the external aspects of poetry. But with 
Paul Fort emotion and its translation into imagery are so instantaneous | 
—and simultaneous—that he never seems.to quit the plane of poetry. 


M. Remy de Gourmont said of him that ne was “ une sensibilité toujours 
en éveil.” _M. Paul Fort cannot walk down a street without encountering 
all the incidents and accidents of a poem. ‘‘ Recommencer toujours a 
vivre,” he quotes from Guyau as an epigraph to one of his poems ; “tel 
serait lidéal de l’artiste: il s'agit de retrouver, par la force de la pensée 
réfléchie, l'inconsciente naiveté de l'enfant.” But Paul Fort needs no 


effort of thought to recover that artlessness ; it is always with him, 


behind the poet, behind the artist, behind the man. And no other 
French poet has the command of his language that Paul Fort has ; his 
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French Chronicle | 
poems are rich in word and idiom; they are intensely French. They 


are also superbly rhythmical. His poems are printed in their prose 


form, he says, in a note—which is a re-edition of the prefatory note to 


the Roman de Louis XJ. of 1898—to Chansons pour me Consoler d'étre 


Fleurveux, to prove the ‘“‘superiority of rhythm over the artifice of prosody. 
It has been said that I ‘sacrifice’ my books to ‘the cause’ of this 
truth, which—if it were once recognised—would very much help to 
relieve our poet's craft, would endow it with much more liberty, much 


more suppleness, and would allow of infinitely more personal discovery 


(fantatsze) in the traditional forms of French poetic language, which 
would be rejuvenated thereby. Thus the poet would be less inclined to 
think in fine lines : the expression of his thought would be translated 
directly into fine musical strophes, which to my mind are the character- 
istic of true poetry.” French critics have been at pains to show that M. 
Fort is in reality a very traditional poet, and that, granted certain 
licences of rhyme, elision, assonance, e¢ a/iorum, his poems conform to 
tradition. Be that as it may, M. Paul Fort’s range is astonishing. His 
Chotx de Ballades contains ‘‘ Hymnes, Chansons, Lieds, Elégies, Poémes 
Antiques (Hymnes Héroiques, Eglogues et Idylles, Chants Paniques), 
Poémes Marins, Odes et Odelettes, Romans, Petites Epopées, Fantaisies 
a la Gauloise, Complaintes et Dits, Madrigaux et Romances, Epigrammes 
a moi-méme.” And each of these headings needs the kind of com- 
mentary given by M. Louis Mandin in his Etude sur ls “ Badlades 
Frangaises” to enforce its full significance. Nor can IJ, in a Chronicle 


of this kind, do more than refer you to his books. But before | pass _ 


on to other poets, I should like to quote two of Paul Fort’s poems, the 
first from Chansons pour me Consoler a étre fleureux, for its movement 
and its melancholy. | 
LA VOIX DES BCQUFS. 
Grande voix des beeufs dans le soir, alors que, champ par champ, la terre sombre 
en ce gouffre od meurt |’espoir des sillons privés de lumiere, 


clames-tu la mort ou la vie? Cependant la lune est sans voiles. Un sillon 
réveur te dédie, grande voix des bceufs, aux étoiles. : 

Quel bruit fait cortege 4 leur voix, quand les boeufs rentrent dans vétable? Des 
millions d’épis a la fois se bercent au ciel admirable. 


Ah! tout n’est que silence enfin! L’onentendrait mourir les dieux: du monde 
énorme est-ce la fin? La voix des boeufs est dans les boeufs 
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qui sort, au contact du matin, des étables vers l’aube fine et les droits sillons. 


argentins lévent.—Et tinte une clarine. 


Le calme solaire 4 présent. Les troupeaux, en un mol murmure, seuls animeront 
lair dormant sur le sommeil de la Nature. 


Loin des moissons, dans les patures, avec douceur ils reprendront leur majesté | 


devant |’azur, au profil vaporeux des monts. 


Le calme est tombé plus profond. Un vent soudain couche herbage. Des. 


frissons rident les fanons, montent jusqu’aux mufles qui bavent, 


jusqu’ a ce Cri remplissant tout, les monts avec leurs bois sauvages, les quatre 
plaines jusqu’au bout, la vofite du ciel noir d’orage— 


voix des beeufs, hymne du soir aux heures ov la terre sombes a labime, 
entrainant |’espoir des sillons pris du froid des ombres, 


clames-tu la mort de la Vie? Cependant la lune se léve. . . La glébe en réve 
te dédie, grande voix des bceufs, au seul Réve! 


The second from //e de France (perhaps only Frenchmen can appre- 
ciate to the full M. Fort’s local poems) : 


LA PETIFE RUE SILENCIEUSE. 
(Senlis) 
Le silence orageux ronronne. II ne passera donc personne ? 
Les pavés comptent les géraniums. Les géraniums comptent les paves. 
Réve, jeune fille, 4 ta croisée. Les petits pois sont écossés. 
Ils bombent ton blanc tablier que tes doigts roses vont lier. 
_ Je passe de noir habillé. Un éclair au ciel t’a troublée, 
jeune fille, ou c’est donc ma vue? Tes petits pois tombent dans la rue. 
Sombre je passe. Derriére moi les pavés comptent les petits pois. 
Le silence orageux ronronne. II ne passera donc personne? 


And there is 
3 GONESSE AU COUCHANT: 


Gonesse embroche le soleil! . . . J’écris seulement ce que je vois. Rose est la 
page, sous la tonnelle, od glisse l’ombre de mes doigts. 
_ Gonesse embroche le soleil avec la lance de son clocher. Ce que je vois de ma 
tonnelle est toujours vrai sans vous facher. 
Attendez. . . . sous la vigne vierge, qu’apercois-je? une oie embrochée, de 
fleurs de flammes toute léchée, dans la cuisine de l’auberge ! 
Astre alléchant, oie délectable, Gonesse embroche deux soleils. Ma page est 
rouge sur la table. Buvons un coup de vin vermeil. 
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French Chronicle | 
La Fantatsie is no new thing in France. M. Alphonse Séché | 
declares in Les Caractéres de la Poéste Contemporaine (Sansot, fr. 3.50), 
that it is ‘‘one of the most peculiar, the most constant traits of French 
poetry, a characteristic which might be said to be one-of the essential 
marks of our national genius. . . . La Fantazste—in France, at 
least—is distinguished by restraint and good taste. It is not sentimental 
acrobatics, any more than it is word-juggling. Half-serious and _ half- 
humorous, often gay, it can be sad on occasion. But, by nature, 
La Fantaisie loves frankness and ease ; sometimes it wears the costume 
of the dandy, at others the picturesque habiliments of Bohemia. .— 
Young and spruce, somewhat boastful, ready with words, graceful in 
gesture, bantering, lackadaisical. . . .” I cannot follow M. Séché 
any farther; he allows his vein to run away with him (and since this | 
book has been sent to us, it may be said now that, while presenting a_ 
true enough picture of the poetic activity of France to-day, it does 
so without distinction in its appraisal). Charles d'Orléans, Villon, 
Ronsard, Du Bellay, La Fontaine, Nerval, Gautier, Banville, Verlaine, 
and above all—forgotten, overlooked by M. Séché—Laforgue, Rimbaud, 
Corbiére, and M. Paul Fort himself: this seems to be the lineage of the 
younger Fantaisistes. There is a large number of them: André 
Salmon, Tristan Klingsor (Leclére), Alexandre Mercereau, Guillaume 
Appollinaire, Fernand Divoire, Henri Hertz, André Spire, Louis de la > 
Salle, Max Jacob, Jean-Marc Bernard, René Bizet, Charles Perrés, 
Claudien, Fagus, Francis Carco, Tristan Deréme, Jean Pellerin, 


Paul-Jean Toulet. 


* * * * * 


M. Tristan Leclére (Klingsor) is a musician, an art-critic and a 
delicious poet. The hundred poems of Schéhérazade (1903), in which 
he says: | 
En révant de la princesse Grain-de-Beauté . . . 
Je méle Samarcande et le Quartier Latin, 

Et j'ai toujours peur de voir au coin d’une borne 
Ou bien au bout d’un vers" ae 
Un Haroun Al-Rachid coiffé d’un haut-de-forme, 


have all the flavour of those other exquisite poems of Mardrus’s 
Mille et Une Nutts, of which they are avowed imitations, but 
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imitations that owe their charm to the delightful fancy of a modern > 
French poet. Again, the whole carnival of the ‘‘ Féte Galante,” the 


_ Harlequinade, the Fairy Tale and the Folk Song sweep through 


the pages of Le Valet de Caur (1908); M. Leclére loves to take the 
refrains of the old songs and put new embroidery upon them. I regret 
that a moment's parsimony prevented me from buying his Poémes de 
Bohéme (191 3), of which I have been unable to obtain a review copy. 
M. Francis Carco’s description of M. Leclére’s art (in the volume of 
Vers et Prose referred to later on) could not be bettered. “ M. Tristan 
Klingsor (Leclére),” he says, ‘‘ has created smiling and slender master- 
pieces out of nuances. He wears irony like a mask, and his personages, 
however motley they may be—arrant serenaders, amorous rogues, and 


dandies of Bohemia—have less grace than he. He crowns a skeleton | 


with roses, and the beautiful legends he tells us are noisy with tears 
and laughter, with lays and bitter-sweet words, with barcarolles, 
declarations and vows. The nightingales of Spain enchant Kings’ 
daughters. Scaramouche beguiles the fairest and Cupid laughs shame- 
lessly in the wings.” But M. Leclére has also the malice, the mockery 
and the salacity of the Gaul; and, it must be added, his tenderness, his 
sentimentality, and his melancholy. He is preparing a new book of 


poems, //umoresgues, from which the following : 


Je m’assieds dans l’herbe bleue : 
Qu’il est joli le tréfle blanc ; 

La fille embrasse le galant 

Et amour danse tout autour d’eux ; 
Qu’1l est joli, le vieil enfant ! 


Ov est le temps od moi aussi 

Je faisais l’amoureux, 

Le temps de Berthe et de Lucie 

Et de la femme du marchand de Dreux ; 

Od est le temps des cceurs tremblants ; 

Et de ma barbe noire et de vos blonds cheveux, 
Oi est le temps? 


Derriére la haie les galants s’en vont 

Et l’amour 4a leurs trousses sourit ; 

La j jeune herbe bleue tremble dans le vent 
Et moi, qui reste seul, je me morfonds 

A regarder le tréfle blanc 
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’ Et tirer sans répit les poils gris 
De mon menton. 


* * * * 


M. André Salmon has published Poémes (1905), Les Féeries (1907), 
and Le Calumet (i910). It has been said of him that, since Banville, 
no one has used more wit in the service of lyrical poetry ; there is a 
technical—modern—difference only in the following example :— 


Mister Clown assis sur un tambour 
Fume la pipe, : 

I] est lugubre avec humour, 

Mais sa lippe | 

Divertit Dolorés, la danseuse de corde, 
Et ce leur est un sujet de discorde. __ 


Pourtant, huissier hippique a I’ceil loyal, 

Cet excellent mossieur Loyal, 

Dans ses mains grasses a trois fois frappé. 

L’orchestre polonais y va d’un air huppé 
_Et Dolorés sur la corde s’élance, 

Lors il se fait un grand silence. 


Et Mister Clown assis sur son tambour 

Suit du fond des tristes coulisses — 

Sa vie, sa foi, son Ame, son coeur et son amour 
Qui glissent 
Et tourbillonnent dans la lumiére 

Selon les lois mathématiques 

Dont s’émerveille le vulgaire, 

Aho yes! les jolis yeux du Cirque! 


Voici que ces amours se posent 

La jambe en I’air, en maillot rose, 

Et Mister Clown, homme précis, constate, 

En bien considérent la pose, 

Que son amour, sa foi que rien ne peut abattre, 

Sa vie, son coeur, son 4me tiennent dans le-chifire 4. 


But M. Salmon is not always witty, > ees ee can be 
bitter, profound, imaginative, moving. He is—or was—a_ nocturnal 


poet :— 
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J’aime les nuiis de mi-caréme, 

Les cigares, l’or dispensé, 
Une écharpe, un miroir glace, 

Et les violons de Bohéme. 


J’aime le feu, j’aime l'alcool, 
Et sur tes mortels yeux d’idole, 

| Autour des cils en auréoles, 

| La jaune malice du khol. 


He has strange encounters in nocturnal taverns with criminals and 
prostitutes ; the streets outside are full of adventure ; and on the blue 
curtain of tobacco smoke in his lonely reveries he contemplates the 
| unfolding of unworldly dramas, An exotic poet, he has seen and put 
into his poetry all the variegated and much-mixed life of Europe ; 
sometimes, by a complication of the mind, dream and reality mingle : 


Un soir, prés de Fingal ou bien prés de Moscou, 
| ’ J’ai vu trois déserteurs menant par une corde 
| Viviane la fée au chapeau de lilas 
Que suivaient tristement Elisabeth la Sainte 
Et la reine Esclarmonde en robe de jacynthes ; 
Je me souviens des vins que je bus ce soir-la. 


And much more could be said of M. André Salmon. 


Here is another poem by M. Guillaume Appollinaire, whose Alools 
I reviewed in December last : 


MONPARNASSE. 


| O porte de l’hétel avec deux plantes vertes , 
Vertes qui jamais 

Ne porteront de fleurs 

Ov sont mes fruits Od me planté-je 

O porte de l’hétel un ange est devant toi 

Distribuant des prospectus 

On n’a jamais si bien défendu la vertu 

Donnez-moi pour toujours une chambre a la semaine 

Ange barbu vous étes en réalité 

Un poete lyrique d’Allemagne 

(Jui voulez connaitre Paris 

Vous connaissez de son pavé 
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Ces raies sur lesquelles il ne faut pas que l'on marche 
Et vous révez 
. Dvaller passer votre Dimanche a Garches 
Il fait un peu lourd et vos cheveux sont longs 
O bon petit poéte un peu béte et trop blond 
Vos yeux ressemblent tant 4 ces deux grands ballons 
Qui s’en vont dans l’air pur 
A l’aventure 


M. Fernand Divoire, author of a satirical /ntroduction a f Etude de la 
Stratégie Littéraire, has published Podtes (1908), La Malédiction des 
Enfants (1910), L’Amoureux (1912), chapters of a long poem of modern 
pain. MM. Alexandre Mercereau, André Spire, and Henri Hertz were 
three of the poets whose work was considered in the August, 1912, 


number of our Poetry Review. M. Hertz’s Apartés were reviewed here — 


last June. M. Louis de la Salle is the author of Les Vaznes [mages 
(1911). M. Max Jacob is, I am told, a mystery. M. Jean-Marc 
Bernard published last year Sud Tegmine agi, amours bergeries et 
jeux, which he promised (and forgot) to send to me. M. Charles 


Perrés is the author of Les Bavardages d’ Attila and L’Epouvantatl et — 


Saint Francois d'Assise. | may get these books some day; but the 
pockets minimorum poetarum are not always well lined. 


* * * 


M. René Bizet has just published Le Front aux Vitres (La Mélée, 
fr. 1), which reveals a poet who is aware of what he owes to literary 
influences, who is anxious not to be taken in either by those influences 
or by his own sentiments, and who yet feels in giving way to both that 
he finds a sincere expression of himself :— 


Nous pour oublier quoi? 
Notre bonheur ou notre peine, 
Peut-étre parce que Verlaine 
Buvait, étant ivre de foi. 


Nous nous mentions pour le plaisir, 
Et nous trainions, vers les banquettes 
Des cafés, des coeurs de poétes 

Qui souffraient de ne pas soufirir. 
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His pictures are not blurred ; his melancholy is not a pose; and his 
sentiments are not sloppy. _ In a word, his little book of verse does not 
bore you. M. Bizet’s sources of inspiration are very much the same as a 
those of M. Andee Salmon, but he is simpler : 


© 


“TROIS NEGRES SUR UN BATEAU. 


Sur le pont du steamer qu’ incline 
Un tangage capricieux, 

7 Trois négres tristes et frileux 

: Ecoutent le chant des machines. 


‘ 


De longs pardessus fatigués 

Couvrent leur carcasse qui perce 
L’étoffe. Et la bise traverse a 
Leurs pantalons effilochés. 


Ils regardent je ne sais quoi, 

Désabusés et rachitiques, 
Et tendent leur dos 4 la trique 
D’un crépuscule amer et froid. 


La-bas le port se vét de brume ; 
Un trombone d’orchestre las 
Nasille un air de Bamboula ; 

Des lampions lugubres s’allument. 


Et soudain, comme en une féte 
Barbare, au bord de |’O’ango, 
Sur la musique a trémolos 

On voit danser les trois squelettes. 


There remains, then, of the list given above a little band of poets 
who really constitute the ‘‘fantaisiste” group: Claudien, Fagus, 
Francis Carco, Tristan Deréme, Jean Pellerin, Paul-Jean Toulet (and 
M. Jean-Marc Bernard, and one or two others). They name each 
other in their verses, or dedicate their poems to each other. They 
form a small school therefore. But their work, published in plaquettes - 
or in reviews, is not easy to obtain. A series of volumes, called Za 
Collection des Cing (Coulanges, Marseille, subscription only), is in course 
of publication which will make access to them easier. Two volumes 
have already appeared : Au Vent Crispé du Matin, by Francis Carco, 
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and La Fléte Fleurie, by Tristan Deréme. These will be followed: by 
Mauvars Chemins, Claudien; Contrerimes, P.-]. Toulet; Famzlhéres, 


Jean Pellerin. And an anthology of “ fantaisistes”” poems, with a 
preface by Francis Carco, occupies one half (70 pages) of the last 
number of Vers e¢ Prose, tome xxxv. But, as I have no more space, | 
must return to these poets in my next article. 2 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—L’ Homme-Fourmi, Han Ryner; Judes Renard, Maurice Mignon 
(Cahiers du Centre) (Figuiétre, fr. 3.50 each); Za Pelouse, Cécile Périn (Sansot 3.50); Za 
Mauvaise Aventure, A. M. Gossez; LZ’ Art Héroiqgue, Edouard Guerber; Ze Cirgue 
Passionné, Marcel Millet (Crés, 3.50 each); Ze Dessous du Masque, Francois Porché 
(Nouv. Rev. Fran., 3.50); Nostalgies Frangaises, Daniel Thaly (Za Phalange, 3.50); Le 
.Caur du Sphinx, Jeanne Myrsand (Basset, 3.50). ReEvirws.—Mercure de France, La 


Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, La Phalange, Le Temps Présent, Vers et Prose, La Vie des 


Lettres, L’Effort Libre, Potme et Drame, La Revue C vitique des Idées et des Livres, La 
Renaissance Frangaise, La Flora, Le Double Bouquet. 
r.o.FLINI 
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(THE FoR THE DEFENDANT.) 


SUPPOSE not even an American could appreciate the grotesque 
humour of Mr Alford’s misconceptions in his quasi-chronicle of 
_“ American Poetry” in the December number of PoETRY AnD Drama. 
For two reasons: The first reason is the American’s absurd sense of | 
humour, which has always been frightfully exaggerated; and the second 
reason is his equally absurd sense of honour, which it is impossible to 
exaggerate. But merely because Mr Alford’s misunderstandings will 
| not be taken at their full comic value, it does not follow that they must 
be taken seriously. If I were to take, as a base for an article on b 
a _ “English Poetry,” one unrepresentative anthology, one mediocre poetic 
drama, and a dozen volumes by such “characteristic”? contemporary 
poets as Arthur E. J. Legge, J. A. Mackereth, John Helston, Gerald 
Gould, and Edmund John, the resulting review would be an interesting 
literary curiosity. Mr Alford has done almost precisely thisthing. He 
_seems to be even less acquainted with current American poetry than a 
literary critic on an American newspaper. As far as his dictum on the 
nineteenth century is concerned, it is hard to pick a quarrel with him ; 
when he says that ‘it begins with Poe and ends with Whitman,” and — 
_ that ‘the actual poetry of Holmes, Emerson, Whittier, Longfellow, 
and Lowell combined, when compared with these two, could be put into 
half a dozen pages,” one agrees, though tempted to ask Mr Alford 
why he slights Bryant, who wrote better lyrics than any of the New 
England group. One also wenders, in passing, whether Mr Alford has 
ever heard of Sidney Lanier, or the negro folk-songs of Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, and whether Poe was “' more an ‘‘exotic” than 
Keats. 
But to come to the real meat of the matter, Mr Alford’s chief complaint 
is that the American poets do not “ feel the dignity or vitality of their 
own country,” and that therefore they will not write about it. I reply, 
that it is quite true that Messrs Cale Young Rice, Herman Hagedorn, 
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Clinton Scollard, Rhys Ceneens and most of the others do not express 


their country or themselves, but how could they? No one but Mr 


Alford has ever thought of them as American poets. Mr Rice is 
considered (if he is considered at all) not, as Mr Alford declares, ‘‘ with 
much honour on the other side,” but with an ironic pity. In short, he 
is considered not so much a dramatist as an anachronism. Messrs 
Hagedorn, Scollard, and Carpenter all write at length and adequately, 


but I doubt if even they contend that their verse is typical of America 


and the day. 
But there is a new utterance making itself heard here which is racy 


and indigenous; sometimes, as in the case of James Oppenheim, it 
stammers and loses itself in jargon, but it is always searching ; the poet 
of this group reveals himself always by revealing his environment. In 


no sense do the writers of this circle constitute a school; nevertheless | 


they area well-defined group, being actuated by similar though variously 
expressed motives. One of these poets is William Ellery Leonard, 


whom Mr Alford dismisses with the statement that his (Leonard’s) 


poetry “‘shows itself in a profusion of capital letters, in such phrases as 
‘Primordial Earth,’ ‘O once again with Nature face to face,’ and that 
it represents “the attempt to grapple with big ideas by a mind too small 
to compass them.” In rebuttle I submit this sonnet, ‘ the Insulting 
Letter,” from “ The Vaunt of Man” by Leonard : 3 


Thanks for that insult.—I had too much peace 
In the stone tavern down in yonder vale | 
For a brief space too much of cakes and ale, 
Too much of laughter. An ignoble ease 

Had lured me from my vows and destinies. 

I had forgot the torrent and the gale, 

The cliff, the sunrise, and the forest trail, 

And how I throve by ‘nature but with these. 


Thanks for that insult.—For it was your pen 
Stirred the old blood and made me man again. 
And crushing your letter with all thought of you, — 
Inviolate will and fiery dream, I rose ; 

Struck for the mountains, put my business through, 
And stood victorious over larger foes. 


James Oppenheim is another one of the younger men whose prose, 
particularly in his later novels, is lifted by those large rhythms which 
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distinguished his /onday and Other Poems. With all its 
consonantal harshness and _ technical imperfection, Mr Oppenheim’s 
poetry gives one the very incoherent spirit of New York. John Hall 
Wheelock is another remarkable poet of the city; his The Human 
Fantasy was followed rapidly by Zhe Beloved Adventure and Love and 
Liberation, and although neither of the succeeding volumes measured 
up to the first, there is enough material in any one of them for a lengthy 
and laudatory consideration. Here is a lyric—an American lyric, | 
venture to assert—which he calls Sunday Evening; in the Boston 


Common” | = 
Look—on the topmost branches of the world 


The blossoms of the myriad stars are thick ; 
Over the huddled rows of stone and brick 
A few, sad wisps of empty smoke are curled 
Like ghosts, languid and sick. 
One breathless moment now the city’s moaning 
_ Fades, and the endless streets seem vague and dim ; 
There is no sound around the whole world’s rim, 
Save in the distance a small band 1 is droning 
Some desolate old hymn. ~ 


Van Wyck, how often have we been salt 
_When this same moment made all mysteries clear— 
The infinite stars that brood above us here ; 
And the gray city in the soft June weather 
So tawdry, and so dear! 


Then there is the work of Joyce Kilmer, arresting with its naive and 
intense expression, though it still owes considerably to Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, who, next to Whitman, is the greatest influence in America 
at present and who is not even mentioned by Mr Alford; Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay, whose Rhymes to be Traded for Bread contains much that 
none but an American of to-day could have written; John G. Neihardt, 
with his vibrant an-Song and the more restrained Stranger at the Gate; 
_ Arthur Davison Ficke, George Sterling, Sara Teasdale, Zoé Akins, 
_ Edna Millay and half a dozen others—all trying to register their own 
times in terms of their own times. 

Also Edwin Markham is still living (he whose Zhe Man with the 
floe Mr Alford may remember) ; so is Bliss Carman, whose lusty Songs 


of Vagabondia and whose habitat make it safe to classify him among 
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the Americans. Which brings to light the curious fact that a critic has 
written an article on American Poetry (beginning with the New England 


group and ending with Ezra Pound), and not once was the name of © 


Richard Hovey mentioned. Mr Alford should really pay us another 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


The Editor of Portry AND DRAMA. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest Mr John Alford’s recent 
article on American verse, and I feel that possibly you and your 
readers, and even Mr Alford, may also read with interest a communi- 
cation on the subject from one of us Americans, “to whom,” as Mr 
Alford would say, ‘‘it belongs.” I wish chiefly to endorse Mr 
Alford’s statements. His article contains much truth, and if the critic, 
in displaying a quality of thought and expression about equal to that of 
the criticised, lends a somewhat comic effect to his contribution as a 
whole, that is not to be regretted. To be sure, many of the American 
writers of verse mentioned by Mr Alford are obscure, even in their 
-own country ; while he omits to mention several who are better known, 
and, in my opinion, better worthy to be known. Let me hasten to 
assure you, I am not one of them! But that is of little importance, 
really ; even if Mr Alford has only read the worst of our recent poets, 
as seems likely, he has not missed much, nor gone far wrong. For 
his main contention is true. American poetry, with the exception of a 
few poems by men now dead, is insignificant. , 

This is a mystery, and one upon which great quantities of valuable, 
or at least comparatively valuable, paper and ink have been expended. 


I do not think the choice of subjects is to blame. It is, of course, 


ridiculous for Americans to write insipid verses about European 
antiquities and culture. It is as ridiculous as it is for Englishmen and 
Germans to write about Greece and Rome, or about American poetry. 
But the former absurdity, like the latter, does little harm, and Mr 
Alford should not allow it to annoy him, It is not even altogether 
an absurdity, for just as the northern barbarians, our common 
ancestors, were heirs to the Mediterranean civilisation, so we 
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westerners are heirs to that of Europe as a whole. And, to apply 


the test of practice, the only American lyric I can recall which seems 


to me great, Poe’s Helen, depends upon an allusion to the classical 
past, which the poet, by some miracle, evidently really felt. 


Yes, the poverty of American poetry, like many another observed — 


fact, is a mystery. Why are there no great men at present? Why 
are nearly all contemporary plays maudlin . ~- lascivious, or both ? 
Why is art, in general, so bad? Why have the English, with all 
the sense of beauty and technique which they have exhibited in litera- 
ture, produced hardly anything in sculpture or painting which it is 
even possible to look at without pain? And so forth. These are 
questions which the whimperings of critics bring no nearer to solution. 


Yours, etc., 
-CHARLES T. RYDER 
Colorado Springs, U.S.A., Fed. 3, 1914. 


{NOTE BY JOHN ALFORD.—Mr_ Untermeyer’s complaint comes to 
this: that I have written on modern American poetry, and condemned it, 
taking for data a few books by inferior and unrepresentative authors and passing 
them off as typical and representative works. But if he will return for a momen, 
to my article, he will find that that is expressly what I did mot do. If the books 
mentioned had been of a different order there would have been no need to 
disclaim the position of Chronicler, nor to write, “I am aware that there are 
many poets in America whose work has not been taken into consideration, and 
that those criticised are by no means all of the best”—an ambiguous sentence, 
I admit, which might mean either that there were other equally good if not 
better poets than those named, or that some of those named were of an inferior 
order to the rest. Either interpretation would be true, but the former was 


clearly the intention of the sentence. The obvious reason for criticising those 


contemporary authors particularly named was that theirs happened to be the 


only books recently submitted to POETRY AND DRAMA and handed over to me 


for review. The work of other contemporary poets did not seem, and has 
not since seemed, to me to be of sufficient merit or importance to remove the 
general strictures I then made. The title of the article was perhaps misleading. 
Self-confessedly, it had no right to that of “Chronicle,” and as the inclusion 
of Professor Bronson’s anthology necessitated some survey of the nineteenth- 


century poets and justified an examination and criticism of past and present 


tendencies, there was little choice but to call it “ American Poetry.” 
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Thus the article assumed something of the nature of a compromise, from 
which, it appears, misunderstanding has arisen. The remedy for future 
occasions is clear. Let the authors or the publishers submit their books 
more fully, in order that the reviewer may be supplied with adequate data 
for a comprehensive chronicle. Whatever the opinions expressed, there can 
then be no cause for further misunderstanding and complaints about omission. 

In the meantime, Mr Untermeyer has virtually thrown down a challenge. 
It is impossible in the short time and space now left at my disposal to take 
into consideration, in any manner which he would admit to be adequate, the 
work of the dozen or so authors he has brought forward. As, however, it is 
clearly desirable, in the circumstances, that this should be done, I am to have 
an opportunity of examining them in detail in the June number of POETRY AND 
DRAMA. | 
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A LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


_EN GLISH POETRY 
A Ballad d of Men, and Other Verses. By William Blane. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 


A Happy New Year, and Other Verses. By C. E. dela Poer Beresford. (Spottiswoode, ~ 


Eton College.) 

Aids to the Immortality of Certain Persons in Ireland Charitably Administered. New 
Edition, with Poems added. By Susan L. Mitchell. (Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net.) : 

[Held over for review. ] 

Another + ee Sirens: E ssays, Stories, es etc. By Rathmell Wilson. (Mathews. 
2s. net 

A pes “er — Verses in Varied Vein. By Norman Boothroyd. (Macdonald. 

| 2s net 

At Oxford, and Other Poems. By Bernard W. Henderson. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Venture in Variety: Being Essays and Verse. By George Duncan Grey, LL.D. 
(Lynwood. 2s. 6d. net.) — 

A Woman’s Reliquary. (Cuala Press. ros. 6d.) 

Bethlehem, and Other Verse. By H. L. Hubbard. (Heffer. rs. net.) 

Companionship : Poems. By Adéle Warren. (Long. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Cromwell, and Other Poems. By John Drinkwater. (Nutt. 5s. net.) 


[Reviewed under English Poetry, p. 52 ; quoted, p. 83.] 
Early Poems. By M..A. (Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Echoes: A Book of Verse. By A. L. H. Anderson. (Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Edela, a Queen of Hearts: An Epic. By Sarah Benson. (Macdonald. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Eve, and Other Poems. By Ralph Hodgson. (Flying Fame. 6d. net ; large paper, 
hand-coloured, 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed, September, 1913.] 
Fishing Rhymes. By G. L. Ashley Dodd. iawn 2s. _ net.) 


Five New Poems. By James Stephens. (F lying Fame. 6d. net ; large paper, hand- 
coloured, 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed under English Poetry, p. 52. 
Flowers from a Poet's Garden. By J. i. Carpenter. (Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) 
From Across the German Ocean. By Margaret Arndt. (Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) | 
Good-bye, and Other Poems. By N. Tier. (Drane. Is. net.) 
Intimations of Heaven. By H. E. Walker. (Elliot Stock. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Irish Poems. By Katharine Tynan. (Sidgwick. 3s. 6d. net.) 


(Held over for review. ] 


Irishry: Poems. By Joseph Campbell. (Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net. ) 
[Held over for review. ] 


Lanyard Lyrics. By R. P. Keigwin. Illustrated by P. L. Butt. (Simpkin. 2s. 6d. net.) | 
Later Lyrics and Lays. By Jennie Trenner. (Macdonald. 2s. net.) 

Later Poems. By Emily Hickey. (Richards. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Lyrics and Poems. By Edith Rutter Leatham. (Macdonald. 2s. 6d. net.) 
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| Leheiiliiies: and Other Verses. By Jean B. Stephenson. (Published by the Author. 


Is. net.) 
Madge Linsey, and Other Poems. By Dora Sigerson Shorter. (Maunsel. Is. net.) 
(Held over for review. ] 
Man, Other Poems, and a Preface. By Marie C. Stopes. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Merrie Carlisle and Poems of Tradition. By Hugh Falconer. (C. Thurnam. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Moods of the Inner Voice. By S. H. Twells, Jun. (Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Nadir the Persian, and Other Poems. By Herbert Sherring. (Methuen. 6s.) 
[Reviewed under English Poetry, p. 52.] 


Narcissus : A Poem. By Margaret Macewen. With Decorations by A. French. (Dent. 


Is. 6d. net.) 
Odd Numbers. By Robert Calignoc. (Bell. Is. net.) 
Patriot or Traitor. By Charles G. Fall. (Elliot Stock. 4s. net.) 
Phelim the Blind. By Margaret Annie Pike. (Headley Bros. Is. net.) 
Philomelia. By Phyllis Gleadow. (Humphreys. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Poems. By Frances Layland-Barratt. (Simpkin. 2s. 6d. net.) 
_ Poems. By Horace Ward Chandler. (Walter Scott Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Poems: Vol. I., Original Poems. By Edward Dowden. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed under English Poetry, p. 52; quoted, p. 74.] 
Poems and Miscellaneous Verse. By J. W. Thatcher. (C. Taylor. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Poems and Sketches in the Lancashire Dialect. By Edwin Waugh. (Heywood. 6d. net.) 
Poems for Leisure Moments. By J. R. Penty. (Drane. 1s. net.) 
Poems in Five Phases. By Charles Bridges. (Arrowsmith. 2s. net.) 
Poems, together with Ballads of Old Birmingham. New Series. By E. M. Rudland. 
(Nutt. 1s. 6d. net.) 
_ Regton of Lutany. By Winifred Ellerman. (Chapman. Is. 6d. net.) 
Rhymes of the Deep Sea. By H. G. Dixey. (Simpkin. Is. net.) 
Sa Muse S’Amuse. By Wilfrid Blair. (Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Short Poems. By Gertrude de la Poer. (Fifield. rs. net.) 
Songs in Satl, and Other Chantys. By C. Fox-Smith. (Mathews. 1s. 6d. and Is. mat.) 
Songs of A phrodite, and Other Poems. By Lady Margaret Sackville. (Mathews. 4s. 6d. 
net. 
[Quoted, p. go.] 
Songs of Love, and Other Verses. By T. Disney. (Ouseley. 1s. 6d. net.) 
Songs of Sports and Pastimes. By Cyril Stacey. (Vinton. 2s. 6d. net.) 
_ Songs of Sunshine. By Olive Linnell. (The Walter Scott Publishing Co. 1s. net.) 
Songs Satanic and Celestial. By L. Spence. (Mathews. Is. 6d. net ; sewed, Is. net.) 
Svold, a Norse Sea Battle. By S. F. B. Lane. (Nutt. 2s. 6d. net.) 
St. Paul at Athens. By Claud Field. (Bowes. Is. net.) 


The ap > By > an Hodgson. (Flying Fame. 6d. net ; large paper, hand-coloured, 
2s net | 
[Reviewed under English Poetry, p. 52 ; quoted, p. 69.] 
The Blessed C ompany : Verses. By Constance Arbuthnot. (Gardner, Darton. 1s. net.) 
_ The Conscience of a King, and Other Pieces. By Paul Hookham. (Simpkin. 2s. 6d. net.) 
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The Crescent M 3 Child Poems. By Rabindranath Tagore. Illustrated. aidaiitee 
4S net 
[Reviewed under English Poetry, p. 52; quoted, p. 75.] | 
The Dear Land of the Heart: Poems. By Arthur F. Bell. (Combridges. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The peso a and Other Poems. By Janet E. Henderson. (Douglas, Edinburgh. 
3s. Od. net. : 
The Hidden Life : Songs of Faith. By G. W. Briggs. (Jarrold. Is. net.) 
The Living Chalice, and Other Poems. = Susan L. mntCnem: New Edition, with Poems 
added. (Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net.) | | 
[Held over for review. ] 
The Lonely Dancer, and Other Poems. By Richard Le Gallienne. (Lane. 5s. net.) 
' [Reviewed under English Poetry, p. 52 ; quoted, p. 86.) | 
The Mark of the East, and Other Verses. By J. M. Symns. (Thacker. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The M —_ of . King, Ad Britannos, and Other Poems. By James Storrie. (Gardner. 
2s net 
The Mystery, and Other Poems. By Ralph Hodgson. (Flying Fame. 6d. net; large 
paper, hand-coloured, 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed under English Poetry, p. 52.] 
. The Reger : Varied Verse. By H. P. Fitz-Gerald Marriott. (St. Catherine Press. 
3s. net. | 
The Saga of King Lir : A Sorrow of a Story. By George Sigerson. (Maunsel. Is. net.) 
The Saviour of the World. Vol. VI.—The Training of the — By C. M. Mason. 
* (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Secret Hill: Poems. By Ruth and Celia Duffin. (Maunsel. Is. net. ) 
(Held over for review.] 
The Sign of the Tree. By Harriet Mason Kilburn. (Mathews. 3s. 6d. net. ) 
The Song of Honour. By Ralph Hodgson. (F lying Fame. 6d. net ; large paper, hand- 
coloured, 2s. 6d. net.) 
_ [Reviewed under English Poetry, p. 52; quoted, p. 70.] 
The Song of the V.A.D., with Legends of Sussex and Surrey, Old and New. By “‘ Com- 
| mandant.”’ (St. Catherine Press. 1s. 6d. net. ) 
The pig A of = Nativity, and Other Verses. By Thomas B. Pollock. (Cornish Bros. 
3S net 
The Stricken King, and Other Poems. By Horace Holley. (A. H. Bullen. 2s. 6d. net.) 
(Quoted, p. 92.] 
The Upward Calling : Poems. By P. Hurst. (Marshall Bros. Is. net.) 
The White Gate, and Other Poems. By Lorma Leigh. (Hewetson. Is. 6d. net.) 
The White Rosary. By Elsé Carrier. (C. H. Kelly. 6d. net.) 
The Wine Press: A Tale of War. By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood. 4s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed under English Poetry, p. 52 ; quoted, p. 85.] 
Time and the Timeless. By a Physician. (Glaisher. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Unto the West, and Other Poems. By Edith E. Harris. (Hudson, Birmingham.) 


Wheat from Tares: A Narrative Poem. By George H. Nettle. _— 2s. 6d. 
net.) 
Willow’s Forge, and Other Poems. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Macdonald. 2s. 6d. net. ) 
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REPRINTS AND COLLECTED EDITIONS 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream : Songs and Incidental Music. Arranged and Composed 
by Cecil J. Sharp, for Granville Barker’s Production at the Savoy Theatre, 
January, 1914. (Simpkin. ts. 6d. net.) 
A = Lad. By A. E. Housman. Illustrated. (Richards. Reduced to 3s. 6d. 
net 
Collected Poems. By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Goschen. 5s. net.) 
[Reviewed, December, 1913.] 

Collected Poems. By Grace Denis Litchfield. (Putnam. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Collected Poems. By Margaret L. Woods. With Portrait. (Lane. 5s. net.) 
[Reviewed under English Poetry, p. 52; quoted, p. 78.] 

Collected Poems. By Newman Howard. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed under English Poetry, p. 52 ; quoted, p. 72.] 

Erebus. “sd Evangeline Ryves. Second Edition, with a Preface. (eainewe. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


(Quoted, p. 
Goblin Market, The Prince’s Progress, and ‘Other Poems. By Christina Rossetti. 


(World’s Classics. H. Milford. ts. net ; leather, Is. 6d. net.) 
In City Streets and Country Lanes. By Alexander Brown. (Fraser, Asher. 3s. — 


Joseph Beaumont: Minor Poems, 1616-1699. Edited by E. Robinson. (Constable. — 


21s. net.) 
[Reviewed, p. 62.] 


Legends and Lyrics. By Adelaide Procter. First and Second Series in one Vol: (Life 


and Light Books. Bell. 1s. net.) 

Lord Byron: Childe Harold, Canto IV. Edited with Introduction and Notes by H. F. 
Tozer. (H. Milford, Clarendon Press. 1s. 3d. net.) 

Marlowe's Edward II. Edited by W. D. Briggs. (Nutt. 12s. 6d. net.) 

[Reviewed, p. 62.] 

Matthew Arnold : Poetical Works, 1840-1869. Introduction by Richard Garnett. (The 
Great Poets. Ward, Lock. 2s. net.) 

Merlin: A Middle-English Metrical Version of a French Romance. By Harry Love- 
lich, Skinner and Citizen of London (c. 1450 A.D.). Part II. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries, by Dr Ernst A. Kock. (H. Milford. 15s. net.) 

Milion: Lycidas, L’ Allegro, and Il Penseroso. Edited by Oliver Elton. (H. Milford, 
Clarendon Press. Is. net.) 


Poems. By Arthur Hugh Clough. Sixth Edition. With Introduction by Charles ~ 


Whibley. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Poems. By J. V. Rowe. Cheaper Edition. (Lynwood. Is. 6d. net.) 
Poems and Ballads. By Hermann Hagedorn. New Edition. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Poems and Lyrics. By Robert Nicoll. With a Memoir of the Author. Centenary — 


Edition. (A. Gardner. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Representative English Comedies. Vol. II.—The Later Contemporaries of Shakespeare : 
Ben Jonson, and Others. With Introductory Essays and Notes. (Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Robert remeng : or Works. (Oxford Edition. H. Milford. Is. 6d. net.) 
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Robert Fergusson : Son Poems. (Foulis. Is. net.) 

~ Rose Windows. BookI. By R. V. Heckscher. (Allen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Shakespeare: Antony and Cleopatra. Edited by G. W. Benedict. (Tudor Shake- 
speare. Macmillan. Is. net.) 

Shakespeare: Richard II. Edited, with tebvodactind and Notes, by G. S. Gordon. 
(H. Milford, Clarendon Press. Is. net.) 

oe The Tempest. Edited by H. E. Greene. (Tudor Shakespeare. Macmillan 
Is. net 

Shakespeare: The Tragedy of Cymbeline. Edited by Horace Howard Furness. N ew 
Variorum Edition. (Lippincott. 15s. net.) 

Sir Thomas Wiat: Poems. Edited from the MSS. and Early Editions by A. K. Fox- 
well. 2 Vols. (Hodder. 21s. net.) 

[Reviewed, p. 62.] | 
The Book of Nonsense and More Nonsense. By Edward Lear. With all the Original 
_ Pictures and Verses. (Warne. 5s. net.) 

The Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer. The Text by W. W. Skeat. Illustrated after 
Drawings by W. Russell Flint. Vols. II. and III. (Lee Warner. £7 17s. 6d. the 
set of three Vols.) 

The Lays of Ancient Rome. Lord Macaulay. Illustrated by Norman Ault. (Williams & 
Norgate. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The ———— oH Other Poems. By Walter de la Mare. Second Impression. (Constable. 
2s net 

The Shepherdess, and Other Verses. By Alice Meynell. (Burnes & Oates. Is. net.) 

The Songs of the Ettrick Shepherd. (Foulis. ts. net.) 

William Blake: Poetical Works. Edited, with an Introduction and Textual Notes, by 
John Sampson. (Oxford Edition of Standard Authors. H. Milford. 1s. 6d. net.) 

[Reviewed, p. 62.] 


AMERICAN BOOKS RECEIVED 


Beyond the Stars. By Charles Hanson Towne. (Mitchell Kennerley. 4s. net.) 

General William Booth Enters into Heaven, and Other Poems. By Nicholas Vachel 

Lindsay. (Mitchell Kennerley. 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Little Book of Modern American Verse. Edited by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
(Houghton Mifflin. 4s. net.) 

The Poet, the Fool, and the Fairies. By Madison Cawein. (Small, Maynard. 6s net.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Marjory May: More Verses. By Isabel M. Carswell. (Gowans. Is. 6d. net.) 

Simple Recitations for Infants. By Ellen Rose. (E. J. Arnold. Is. net.) | 

The Browns: A Book of Bears. Verses by B. Parker. Illustrated by N. Parker. 
Cheaper Edition. (Chambers. 1s. 6d. net.) - 

The Cubtes A BC.Verses by M.M.Lyall. Pictured by E. H. Lyall. (Putnam. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Way to Fairyland. Verses by E. E. B. Illustrated seg Elsie Winchcombe. (Buyers 
and Sellers Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
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ANTHOLOGIES AND RECITERS 


A Calendar of Verse. With an Introduction by G. Saintsbury. New Edition. (Riving- 
ton. Is. net.) 
A Century of Parody and Imitation. Edited by Walter Jerrold and R. M. Leonard. 
(Oxford Poets. H. Milford. 2s. net.) 
[Reviewed, p. 62.] 
A Little Book of Courage. By Annie Matheson. (Gay & Hancock. 2s. 6d. net. ) 
[Reviewed, p. 62.] 
An Anthology of English Verse, for Use in Schools and Colleges. By A. J. Watt and S. E. 
Goggin. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. (Clive. 2s. 6d. net.) 
A Selection of Verses from the M anchester University M agazine, = (Sherratt — 
& Hughes. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Broad-Sheet Ballads. Being a Collection of Irish Popular Songs. With an Introduction 
by Padraic Colum. (Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed, p. 62.] 


English Literature in Prose and Verse from Dryden to Burke. Compiled by Edith L. 
Elias. (Harrap. Is. 3d. net.) 


_ For Remembrance: Daily Selections from the Poems of Christina Rossetti. Compiled by 
Frances Maclean. (Simpkin. 2s. net.) 


Harrow in Prose and Verse. Edited by George Townsend Warner. Illustrated in 
Colour from Sketches by Arthur Garratt, and from peenene. (Hodder. Buck- 
_ ram, 63s. net ; vellum, 105s. net.) 


Ships, Sea-Songs, and Shanties. Collected by W. B. Whall. Third Edition, enlarged. 
(J. Brown. 3s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed, p. 62.] 
The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse: XIIIth-X Xth Century. Chosen by James Fitz- 
Maurice-Kelly. (H. Milford. Clarendon Press. 7s. net.) | 
The Poet's Symphony : Being a Collection of Verses, written by some of those who in time 
past have loved music. Arranged for the present time by George Hyde Wollaston. 
(Arrowsmith. 5s. net.) 
The Wild Harp. A Selection of Irish Poetry by Katharine Tynan. With Decorations 
by C. M. Watts. (Sidgwick. 7s. 6d. net.) 
[Reviewed, p. 62.] 


~ TRANSLATIONS 


Aristophanes: The Acharnians. As played by the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society, February, 1914. With Translation into English Verse by R. Y. Tyrrell. 
(Milford. 1s. net.) 


Dante: The Divine Comedy. Translated by E. M. Shaw. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Euripides : Bacche. A Translation by F. A. Evelyn. (Heath, Cranston. Is. 6d. net.) 

Folk-Ballads of Southern Europe. Translated into English Verse by S. Jewett. 
(Putnam. 6s. net.) 
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Francois Villon: Poems. Translated by H. ee Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


Goethe: West-Eastern Divan. In twelve Books. Translated by cawee Dowden. 
(Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Horace: Odes. Translated into English Verse. (MacLehose. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Horace : The Odes and Epodes. With an English Translation by C. E. Bennett. (Loeb 
Classical Library. Heinemann. 5s. net ; leather, 6s. 6d. net.) 


Lyrics from the Chinese. By Helen Waddell. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 
{Reviewed, p. 62.] 


Poems from the Portuguese. With the Portuguese Text. ‘Translated by Aubrey F. G. 
Bell. (Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net.) 


: a Translated into English Verse by A. S. Way. Part II. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
net 


Theodore de Banville: Ballades. Translated into English Verse by A. T. Strong. 
: (Macmillan. 3s. net.) | 
The Rose Garden of Persia. (Foulis. 5s. net.) 


—~ DRAMA 


An Age of Steel: Plays and Episodes. By Evan Poole. (Heath, Cranston. 2s. 6d. net.) : 
Change: A Glamorgan Play in Four Acts. By J. O. Francis. (Sidgwick. Is. 6d. net.) 


Four Dramatic Studies: The Lonely Woman, Hop-pickers, The Curé, Rosalie. By W. 
Forthergill Robinson. (Blackwell. ts. net.) 


Landed Gentry: A Comedy in Four Acts. By W. S. Maugham. (Heinemann. Is. 6d. 
net.) 


Mary Goes First: A Comedy i in Three Acts, and an Epilogue. By Henry Arthur Jones. 
(Bell. rs. net.) 


Pastor Futurous : A Dramatic Idyll. By John Huntley Skrine. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 


Placing Paul’s Play: A Miniature Comedy in One Act. By Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Down- 
Ing. (F. Griffiths. 6d. net.) 


Smith : A Comedy in Four Acts. By W.S. Maugham. (Heinemann. Is. 6d. net.) ~ 


The M eh : A Drama in Four Acts. By Israel Zangwill. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 
net 


The Misfortune of Being Clever. Translated from the Russian of A. S. Griboyedof by 
S. W. Pring. (Nutt. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Pilgrim's Progress: A Sacred Drama in Four hate Adapted from John Bunyan’s 
Immortal Allegory. By W. Stephens. (F. Griffiths. 1s. 6d. net.) 


The oo s Predicament : A Romantic Comedy. By Robert Arthur Dillon. (Greening. 


The rept y of Fanny: A Play in One Act. By Winifred St. Clair. (F. Griffiths. 
net 


The Tenth Man: A Tragic Comedy in Three Acts. By W. S. Maugham. (Heinemann. 
2s. 6d.; sewed, Is. 6d. net.) 


The Way of the Heart: A Play in Three Acts. By Amice Macdonell. (Allen. 6d. net.) 
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